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[Continued  from  page  276.J 

The  efforts  of  Rome  still,  however,  encountered  opposition.  (Iona, 
p.  120.)  In  a synod  held  at  Northampton  in  1176,  by  Cardinal  Hugo, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Scotch  clergy  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  a noble  remonstrance  was  made  against 
the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Scottish  Church.  A young  priest 
named  Gilbert  Murray,  declared  that  the  English  Church  did  Vrong 
thus  to  oppress  her  mother,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  from  the 
beginning  had  been  free,  and  by  means  of  which  England,  when  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness  of  heathenism,  had  been  brought  to  the  true 
faith;  and  added,  that  rather  than  subject  the  church  of  his  fathers  to 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  Christ,  he  would  lay  down  his  neck 
for  the  sword.  This  manly  declaration  arrested  the  progress  of  Papal 
usurpation;  and  while  many  of  the  English  denounced  the  “peppery 
Scotchman,”  as  they  termed  him,  the  project  of  subjecting  the  Scottish 
Church,  which  had  not  yet  been  completely  reduced  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  to  the  English,  now  entirely  subjugated,  was  baffled,  and  it  was 
afterwards  decided  by  the  Pope  that  each  church  was  independent  of 
the  other. 

Romanism,  however,  eventually  triumphed  in  Scotland.  (Iona, 
p.  153.)  In  1126  the  Pope’s  legate,  John  of  Crem.a,  arrived  there; 
and  by  various  measures,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  one  relic 
after  another  of  the  ancient  faith  was  removed  till  naught  remained 
of  the  fair  edifice  which  once  had  adorned  that  land;  yet  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  some  vestiges  of  the  pure  religion  may  be  traced 
in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Kyle,  where  some 
denominated  Lollards,  were  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  the  year  1406,  one  John  Resby  suffered  martyrdom  at  Perth, 
as  a disciple  of  Wickliffe,  whose  opinions  were  said  to  be  then  main- 
tained by  many  in  Scotland.  (Works  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  495,  Wod.  Ed.) 
In  1422  several  others  suffered  at  Glasgow;  and  again,  in  1431, 
Paul  Craus,  a Bohemian,  was  burnt  at  St.  Andrew’s,  for  holding  opi- 
nions contrary  to  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  eucharist,  worship  of 
saints,  and  auricular  confession.  “For  similar  charges  a number  of 
persons  termed  Lollards  of  Kyle,  were  cited  before  the  courts  in  the 
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reign  of  James  IV.,  1494,  but  were  dismissed  with  admonition.’' 
Ileth.  Hist.,  p.  24,  ch.  ii.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  still  remained 
some  faithful  witnesses  to  maintain  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to 
oppose,  even  to  the  death,  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 

In  Ireland  the  establishment  of  the  Papal  power  may  be  considered 
as  taking  place  in  1152.  In  that  year  Cardinal  Papiro  arrived  in 
that  country  with  the  robes  given  by  the  Pope  to  his  Archbishop, 
and  by  accepting  which  his  supremacy  is  acknowledged;  but  even 
after  this  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Irishman  was  not 
entirely  crushed.  (Smyth’s  Pres,  and  Prel.,  p.  477.)  Fitzralph,  who 
was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from  1347  to  1359,  vigorously  denounced 
the  corruptions  which  were  introduced  by  the  mendicant  orders,  and 
maintained  the  suflSciency  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  questions  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  asserted  that  presbyters  had  a right  to  ordain.  (See 
Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Opinions  in  Ware’s  Irish  Writers,  and  Relig. 
Mag.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  511.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  Wickliffe  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  many  of  his  doctrines. 

In  England  we  find  that  some  were  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  about  the  year  1160,  for  heresy,  which,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Rome  generally  employed  the  term,  was  gospel  truth.  (Hallam,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  324.)  It  appears  also  that  the  opinions  of  the  Waldenses  found 
their  way  into  that  country,  being  introduced  from  France  by  the 
English  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  wars  waged  in  that  kingdom. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  appeared  the  celebrated 
Wickliffe,  who  denounced  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  and  fearlessly  and 
faithfully  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  (Dawn  of  Civiliz.,  p.  33.) 
This  eminent  and  holy  man  felt  deeply  the  desolation  which  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  Romanism  had  caused.  “0  Christ,”  he  would  ex- 
claim, “thy  law  is  hidden:  -when  wilt  thou  send  thine  angel  to  remove 
the  stone,  and  show  thy  truth  unto  thy  flock?”  His  views  of  the 
doctrines  of  divine  truth  were  remarkably  distinct  and  accurate. 
“We  hold  it,”  says  he,  “as  a part  of  our  faith,  that  as  our  first  pa- 
rents had  sinned,  there  must  be  atonement  made  for  this,  according 
to  the  righteousness  of  God.”  “ The  person  who  makes  the  atone- 
ment must  be  God  and  man.”  “Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  may 
not  be  given  to  man  except  it  be  by  grace.”  “All  the  good  which 
men  have  is  of  God;  and  accordingly  when  God  rewards  a good  work 
of  man,  he  crowneth  his  own  gift.”  “If  thou  hast  a full  belief  of 
Christ,  how  he  lived  here  upon  the  earth,  and  how  he  overcame  the 
world,  thou  also  overcomest  it,  as  a kind  son.”  (Smyth,  Pres,  and 
Prel.,  p.  458.)  He  declared,  that  “ by  the  ordinance  of  Christ 
bishops  and  priests  were  all  one,  but  afterwards  the  emperor  divided 
them,  and  made  bishops  lords,  and  priests  their  servants.”  He  was 
a great  opponent  of  the  mendicant  friars;  and  when  a number  of  them 
visited  him  during  a severe  illness,  desiring  to  extort  from  him  a re- 
cantation of  his  opinions,  he  requested  to  be  raised  up  in  his  bed,  and 
fixing  his  eye  upon  them  he  cried  out — “I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and 
shall  again  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars.”  (Dawn,  &c.,  p.  33.) 
To  him  the  English  nation  owes  the  earliest  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  language,  and  many  very  valuable  theologi- 
cal writings.  His  personal  character  is  supposed  to  be  described  in 
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the  delineation  of  the  Clerk  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  where  we 
find  the  high  eulogium,  that 

First  he  practised,  afterwards  he  preached.’’ 

The  opinions  of  Wickliife  were  so  widely  spread  in  England,  that 
it  was  declared  that  half  the  nation  had  adopted  them.  His  followers 
were  termed  frequently  Lollards  from  the  continental  sect  thus  deno- 
minated, and  of  which  there  may  have  been  many  who  sought  refuge 
in  England.  Numerous  martyrdoms  w^ere  unable  to  extinguish  his  prin- 
ciples; and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  while  many  remained 
in  England  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire,  persecution  spread  the  sparks 
to  other  lands,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  and  triumph- 
ant progress  of  the  Reformation. 

While  the  severity  of  Papal  denunciation  and  of  the  edicts  of  civil 
magistrates  suppressed  a public  opposition,  the  concealed  resentment 
and  hostility  of  the  people  found  expression  in  the  effusions  of  various 
poets,  and  often  in  works  of  art.  Many  manuscripts  are  adorned 
with  devices  representing  in  an  artful  manner  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  have  sculptures  of  a similar 
character.  D’Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  says — ‘‘Before 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  when  the  people  could  not 
speak  freely  against  those  rapacious  clergy,  who  sheared  the  fleece 
and  cared  not  for  the  sheep,  many  a secret  of  popular  indignation 
was  committed,  not  to  books,  (for  they  could  not  read,)  but  to  pic- 
tures and  sculptures,  which  are  books  the  people  can  always  read.” 
(Cur.  Lit.,  p.  308.)  As  far  back  as  1300  we  find  a description  of  a 
picture  of  this  kind  in  a manuscript  of  ^sop’s  Fables,  found  in  the 
Abbey  of  Fulda,  among  other  emblems  of  the  corrupt  lives  of  the 
churchmen.  The  present  was  a wolf,  as  large  as  life,  wearing  a 
monk’s  cowl,  with  a shaven  crown,  preaching  to  a flock  of  sheep,  with 
these  words  of  the  apostle  in  a label  from  his  mouth — “ God  is  my 
witness,  how  greatly  I long  for  you  all.”  A cushion  was  found  in  an 
old  abbey,  in  which  was  a fox  preaching  to  geese,  each  goose  holding 
• in  his  hand  his  praying  beads.  In  the  stone  wall  and  in  the  columns 
of  the  great  church  at  Strasburg,  was  once  to  be  seen  a number  of 
W’olves,  bears,  and  other  rapacious  animals,  carrying  holy  water,  ta- 
pers, and  crucifixes.  These  were  destroyed  in  1685  by  the  Romanists, 
who  discovered  the  satire  they  conveyed.  In  one  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Froissart’s  Chronicles  is  a wolf,  with  a monk’s  cowl  and  frock, 
stretching  his  paw  to  bless  a cock.  Erasmus  refers  to  a representa- 
tion of  an  ape  in  the  dress  of  a Franciscan  friar,  sitting  by  a sick 
man’s  bed,  and  holding  up  wnth  one  hand  a crucifix,  while  he  is  filch- 
ing a purse  with  the  other. 

All  efforts,  however,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption  were,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  entirely  unavailing;  and  one  mountain  top 
after  another  was  covered  until  a wide  sea  of  desolation  was  spread 
over  all  the  British  isles.  Iona,  which  had  been  the  fountain-head, 
was  poisoned,  and  in  place  of  the  healthful  streams  which  formerly 
issued  from  it,  sent  forth  only  waters  of  bitterness  and  poison.  St. 
Andrew’s,  Abernethy,  Rachlin,  and  other  Culdee  institutions,  were 
successively  perverted  and  remodelled  on  a Papistical  basis,  and  at 
length  the  whole  of  Scotland  became  subjugated  to  the  Pope;  al- 
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though  Still  in  Kyle,  and  other  parts  of  the  land,  there  remained  some 
of  Gob’s  hidden  ones,  unnoticed  indeed  by  man,  but  known  to  God, 
and  precious  in  his  estimation  as  the  most  valuable  jewels.  The  last 
reference  to  Culdees  is  in  1309,  (Iona,  p.  290.)  In  a bull  issued  in  1324, 
the  Pope,  John  XXII.,  enjoins  Robert  Bruce  to  suppress  the  here- 
tics, of  whom  there  were  said  to  be  many  in  Scotland.  (Heth.  Hist., 
p.  22,  ch.  ii.) 

England  was  first  reduced  to  the  Popish  sway;  and  though  the 
traces  of  the  old  religion  lingered  long  in  Wales,  yet  they  became  so 
enveloped  in  clouds  and  darkness  that  they  cannot  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty. The  efforts  of  Wickliffe  and  the  Lollards  no  doubt  tended  to 
revive  the  seeds  of  truth  which  lay  buried  beneath  the  clods  in  Eng- 
land ; and  the  success  which  followed  them  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
traditions  and  relics  of  the  purer  faith  which  Rome  had  dispossessed. 

The  Culdees  can  be  traced  in  Scotland  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  it  is  during  this  century  the  Lollards  are 
heard  of,  and  Wickliffe  shortly  after  made  his  appearance,  so  that 
there  may  be  traced  a continuous  connexion  from  the  Christian  era  to 
the  Reformation  by  Luther. 

Ireland  remained  the  longest  time  refractory,  and  was  in  fact  the 
last  conquered;  though,  alas!  it  has  been  the  most  completely  subju- 
gated possession  of  the  See  of  Rome.  (Rees,  Cyclop.,  vol.  20,  Ire- 
land.) Various  efforts  were  made  by  Papal  emissaries  to  induce  the 
Irish  clergy  to  submit  to  a remodelling  of  their  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion ; and  at  length,  in  1148,  Cardinal  Papiro  came  to  Ireland,  and 
at  a council  held  in  1152,  at  which  about  3,000  ecclesiastics  were 
present,  four  metropolitan  prelates  formally  acknowledged  fealty  to 
Rome,  by  receiving  the  consecrated  or  robes  made  of  the  wool 

of  sacred  sheep  by  the  Xuns  of  St.  Agnes,  and  blessed  by  the  Pope. 
At  that  time,  it  is  said,  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  adjusted  according 
to  the  Roman  custom,  and  clerical  celibacy  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Culdee  bishops  were  to  be  superseded  by  Papal  deans.  (Ledw.,  p.  82.) 

“A  short  time  after  (1155)  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  by  a special  edict  or 
bull,  in  which  he  says — “It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  every  island  upon  which  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Justice, 
hath  shone,  and  which  hath  received  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  belong  of  right  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
(which  thy  Majesty,  King  Henry,  likewise  admits,)  from  whence  we 
the  more  fully  implant  in  them  the  seed  of  faith,  that  seed  wdiich  is 
acceptable  to  God,  and  to  which  we  after  a minute  investigation,  con- 
sider that  a conformity  should  be  by  us  more  rigidly  required.  Thou, 
dearest  son  in  Christ,  hast  likewise  signified  to  us  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjecting  the  people  of  Ireland  to  laws,  and  eradicating  vice 
from  among  them,  thou  art  desirous  of  entering  that  island,  and  also 
of  paying  for  each  house  an  annual  tribute  of  one  penny  to  St.  Peter, 
and  of  preserving  the  privileges  of  the  church  pure  and  undefiled: 
Y\V,  therefore,  with  approving  and  favourable  views,  commend  thy 
pious  and  laudable  desire;  and  to  aid  thy  undertaking,  we  give  to  thy 
petition  our  grateful  and  willing  consent,  that  for  the  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  church,  the  restraining  the  prevalence  of  vice,  the 
improvement  of  morals,  the  implanting  of  virtue,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  thou  enter  that  island,  and  pursue  those 
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things  which  shall  tend  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  and  that  they  may  receive  thee  with  honour  and  revere  thee 
as  their  Lord,  the  privileges  of  these  churches  continuing  pure  and 
unrestrained,  and  the  annual  tribute  of  one  penny  from  each  house 
remaining  secure  to  St.  Peter  and  the  holy  Roman  Church.”  (Annals  of 
Four  Masters,  Appendix.)  Accordingly,  Henry  invaded  this  indepen- 
dent kingdom;  and  taking  advantage  of  intestine  quarrels,  was  enabled 
to  extend  a nominal  authority  over  a part  of  the  island,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland,  (1172.)  Many  of  the  Irish  chieftains 
maintained  their  independence,  even  while  they  rendered  allegiance 
to  the  English  king  as  their  titular  monarch.  Numbers  of  English 
adventurers  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  tended  to 
promote  subjection  to  the  English  government.  Ireland,  however, 
was  always  an  unruly  child,  and  has  never  quietly  reposed  in  the  arms 
of  the  British  Lion.  Alas ! however,  the  wine  cup  of  Popish  abomi- 
nations has  lulled  her  to  sleep,  like  Samson  on  the  lap  of  Delilah. 
Yet  the  influence  of  the  Culdees  long  remained;  and  Archbishop  Usher 
tells  us,  that  even  in  his  own  memory,  (in  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,)  ‘‘at  the  greater  churches  of  Ulster,  and  principally  at  Ar- 
magh, there  were  priests  called  Culdees,  who  celebrated  divine  service 
in  the  choir,  their  president  being  called  prior  of  the  Culdees,  and 
acting  as  precentor.”  (Usher,  p.  354;  Smyth,  p.  492.)  “They  con- 
tinued,” says  Dr.  Smyth,  (U.  S.,)  but  in  a corrupt  and  debased  condi- 
tion, to  retain  their  name  and  some  lands  so  late  as  1625;”  but  after 
that  time,  it  seems,  there  is  no  further  trace  of  them.  As  stars  ex- 
tinguished by  the  brighter  light  of  the  sun,  they  ceased  to  be  percep- 
tible when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  gained  general  pre- 
valence, in  which  theirs,  as  cognate,  and  in  fact  in  a great  measure 
identical,  became  merged  and  absorbed. 


(To  be  continued. J 


Jlractital  dssass. 

[For  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.] 

LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  PASTOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Banner: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  two  letters  written  by  our  pastor  while  ab- 
sent from  his  pulpit  a few  Sabbaths,  which  were  designed  only  for  the 
congregation,  and  to  be  read  at  our  prayer  meeting.  Should  you 
think  them  worthy  of  a place  in  the  “Banner,”  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  them.  In  so  doing  many  may  have  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing them,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  prompt  others  to  do  likewise, 
and  thus  contribute  something  to  the  pages  of  the  Banner.  It  would 
also  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Banner  to  have 
letters  from  the  domestic  missionaries  and  unsettled  ministers  pub- 
lished while  travelling  in  the  different  portions  of  the  church. 

Yours  very  truly,  C. 

Allandale,  July,  1854. 

Dear  Brethren, — It  is  the  Sabbath,  and  I cannot  refrain  from 
talking  with  you  by  the  pen,  now  that  I am  denied  the  wonted  plea- 
sure of  ministering  to  you  from  the  sacred  desk.  Allow  me  to  say 
a word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  its  use  to  the  believer,  and 
its  great  importance  in  view  of  the  coming  life. 
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I take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  the  people  of  God;  indeed,  that 
grace  has  done  its  work  of  renewal  upon  your  hearts,  and  that  the  great 
business  of  your  life  is  to  make  ready  for  another  existence.  If  so, 
then  will  these  holy  days  of  rest  have  a special  charm  for  you,  and 
seem  surrounded  by  a special  sacredness.  It  is  true  that  the  Sabbath 
is  time.,  as  any  other  day  of  the  w’eek.  But  it  is  holy  time — time  con- 
secrated by  God’s  own  ordination  and  example  to  purposes  that  are  im- 
portant. We  need  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may 

1.  Reflect.  Who  does  this?  What  one  of  us?  How  pressing  are 
the  activities  of  life ! How’  numerous  and  clamorous  the  duties  of  a 
single  day,  and  of  every  day  ! What  a din  and  turmoil  is  every  where  I 
Men  are  hurrying  along  in  breathless  haste.  ’Tis  not  alone  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  where  men  are  jostling  one  another, 
that  they  seem  wdiolly  busy  with  the  present,  and  unmindful  of  all  that 
is  future.  The  town,  the  village,  the  quiet  country,  have  each  their 
thoughtless,  inconsiderate  many  so  occupied  with  time,  and  gain,  and 
pleasure,  as  to  find  no  pausing  season — no  breathing  space.  Alas  for 
such  a spectacle — men  unreflecting,  yet  immortal  and  responsible! 
And  may  it  not  be  so  ivith  us?  How/e^  our  retrospects  are  ! How 
forced  and  difficult  our  attempts  at  self-inspection ! What  one  of  us 
sits  calmly  dowm  to  muse  upon  the  past,  or  talk  with  his  own  spirit,  or 
to  inquire  into  his  hopes  and  prospects  for  eternity?  Earth  pushes  us 
along.  We  mingle  with  the  crowd.  We  do  not  think.  And  hence  the 
advantage  of  the  Sabbath,  w’hich,  by  shutting  out  the  disturbing  agencies 
of  the  week,  affords  the  desired  opportunities  for  reflection. 

And  there  is  much  on  which  to  reflect.  God  should  be  thought  upon, 
and  our  Redeemer,  and  salvation,  and  sin,  and  the  past,  and  that  world 
we  are  going  to — and  many,  many  other  things,  which  I need  not 
name. 

2.  We  need  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  increase  our  acquaintance 
ivith  divine  things.  Ho  we  think  of  this?  How  little  ive  know!  How 
sloivly  we  learn!  What  depths  of  glorious  wisdom  and  truth  are 
in  the  Bible,  yet  unexplored  by  us!  We  ought  to  know  more  of  God 
in  Christ — of  the  great  salvation — of  the  mysteries  of  redemption — of 
the  “love  of  the  Spirit” — of  the  wondrous  love  of  our  Divine  Saviour, 
and  of  all  the  grand  realities  of  our  religion.  And  the  Sabbath  is  of 
use  for  studying  these  sublime  and  elevating  themes.  Use  it  thus, 
my  brethren. 

3.  We  need  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  meet  with  the  Saviour. 
I know  that  daily  He  walks  in  the  path  we  tread — that  if  we  are  His, 
He  is  with  us  in  the  counting-house,  or  in  the  field,  or  in  the  hall  of 
trade,  constantly.  But  He  meets  men  specially  on  the  holy  day. 
He  tarries  in  the  courts  of  Zion.  He  w^alks  amid  the  candlesticks  of 
gold.  He  looks  and  listens  as  his  collected  people  praise  and  pray  to 
Him.  And  he  loves  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Seek  Him  there.  And 
we  must  seek  Christ  if  we  would  be  saved.  You  must — I must.  I 
trust  that  you  are  seeking  him  to-day. 

4.  We  need  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  reneiv  our  covenant  with  God, 
lament  our  sins,  and  groiv  in  grace.  Think  of  this. 

5.  The  Sabbath  tends  directly  to  promote  holiness.  Think  of  all 
these  things,  beloved  brethren,  and  pray  for  your  absent  pastor.  Com- 
mending you  all  to  God, 

I am  yours  in  the  Lord, 


J.  A.  Crawford. 


LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  PASTOR. 
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Allandale,  Pa.,  August  I7th,  1854. 

Dear  Brethren, — This  is  the  evening  of  your  meeting  for  prayer, 
and  my  thoughts  are  with  you,  while  my  petitions  go  up  for  you.  I 
am  detained  away  from  my  post  by  circumstances,  though  in  the  daily 
hope  and  belief  that  these  will  not  long  hinder  me.  I have  much 
need  for  all  the  relief  from  labour  which  I am  enjoying  now,  and  hope 
that  God  will  invigorate  me  by  it.  He  will  mark  out  the  path  for  us 
all.  Let  the  thought  be  consolatory. 

I wish  to  talk  with  you,  my  brethren,  for  a moment,  of  what  I sup- 
pose to  be  overlooked  too  much  even  by  pious  men.  I mean  the  ne- 
cessity for  a perpetual  penitence.  There  is  no  true  believer  who  is 
not  a genuine  penitent  before  God.  Nor  is  that  repentance  worth  the 
name,  which  is  not  deep  and  abiding.  Holiness  never  exists  in  the 
human  heart  apart  from  hatred  of  sin,  and  abhorrence  of  self.  But 
while  all  this  is  admitted  by  the  Christian,  and  while  his  experience 
may  be  what  is  indicated  here,  yet  he  may  fail  in  giving  that  p>ro- 
minence  and  importance  to  this  grace  of  repentance  which  God  assigns 
to  it.  I would  have  you,  I would  have  my  own  soul  realize  that  we 
should  be  continually  sorroiving  for  sin. 

It  is  well  to  have  our  stated  periods  for  self-examination  and  self- 
accusations— periods  at  which  we  will  put  on  the  sackcloth,  and  go 
down  into  the  valley  of  Achor,  and  lament  there  before  God  for  our 
iniquities.  But  even  these,  numerous  as  they  may  be,  cannot  he  sub- 
stituted for  that  daily,  perpetual  grief  for  sin,  to  which  we  refer.  I 
see  not  why,  if  I am  a sinner  continually,  I should  not  be  continually 
asking  for  pardon.  I cannot  understand  why  the  cross  should  be  al- 
ways accessible,  and  the  fountain  spoken  of  by  Zechariah  always  open, 
if  we  are  to  repent  only  at  certain  seasons,  and  go  to  wash  away  our 
sins  merely  at  set  periods.  It  is  to  be  feared,  my  dear  brethren,  that 
professed  Christians  are  in  the  habit  of  letting  their  sins  stand,  (if  I 
may  speak  so,)  unrepented  of,  and  almost  unnoticed,  until  the  return 
of  some  sacramental  season  calls  them  to  mourn  and  repent.  Is  this 
not  so?  And  may  not  you  or  I be  guilty  in  this  very  matter?  And 
what  course  could  be  more  harmful  to  the  soul?  God  is  frowning  ever- 
more on  sin.  He  cannot  tolerate  it,  even  when  seen  in  his  own  people. 
He  will  have  us  run  for  refuge  to  the  cross  constantly.  Nor  can  we 
have  peace  of  conscience,  nor  make  any  progress  towards  heaven,  nor 
live  to  purpose  now,  unless  such  be  our  practice.  Our  safety  demands 
it.  Sin  is  a burden,  a foe,  an  obstacle,  and  we  cannot  affiliate  with 
it  without  injury.  By  it  we  wound  the  Saviour,  and  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  provoke  God  to  withdraw  from  us.  As  sin  daily  and 
hourly  is  committed,  it  must  be  just  as  constantly  sorrowed  over.  A 
right  spirit  is  a contrite  spirit,  and  this  should  mark  us  evermore. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  my  brethren,  that  our  penitence  will  bear 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  om  faith.  The  oftener  we  look  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  more  firmly  we  trust  Him,  the  deeper  will  our 
penitence  be. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  ceaseless  sorrowing  for  sin  is  in- 
consistent with  peace,  or  with  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  By  no  means. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  when  we  love  the  Saviour,  and  have  some  hope  of 
being  His,  that  we  truly  grieve  for  our  sins.  The  more  we  love  Him, 
and  the  more  assured  our  hope  becomes,  the  deeper  will  our  peni- 
tence be. 
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Study  then,  dear  brethren,  to  re'pent  constantly.  Go,  immediately 
upon  your  sinning,  go  to  the  blood  of  cleansing.  Let  no  sin  be  upon 
the  conscience  unrepented  of.  Make  use  of  Christ  constantly  for 
purity^  as  'well  as  strength;  and  may  He  make*you  holier  from  day  to 
day,  until  you  are  perfect.  To  Him  alone  be  all  the  glory.  Amen. 

I hope  very  soon  to  see  you,  my  brethren,  and  to  be  in  my  pulpit 
the  first  Sabbath  in  September. 

Yours  in  the  Lord,  J.  A.  Crawford. 

To  Daniel  McMillan,  Esq. 


PSALM  SINGING  AND  THE  PURITANS. 

The  epithet  psalm-singing,  under  some  circumstances,  may  be  of  doubtful 
import;  for  it  has  sometimes  been  used  to  express  derision,  scorn,  or  contempt. 
But  not  so  here.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  thus  used  by  those  'who  know  what  the 
psalms  are,  and  what  psalm-singing  is,  or  who  have  felt  its  power  upon  their 
own  hearts.  There  is  a direct  tendency  in  the  use  of  the  psalms  to  make  strong 
Christians;  and  he  whose  religious  auctions  have  been  well  trained  on  the 
lattice  which  the  psalms  afford,  will  not  be  found  among  the  doubting,  the  fal- 
tering, the  uncertain,  and  the  fearful.  Psalm-singing  was  mighty  in  the  hands 
of  the  Reformers,  and  it  was  no  unimportant  element  in  the  religious  assemblies 
of  the  Puritans.  The  forefathers  of  New  England  were  psalm-singers;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  to  make  them  what  they  were; 
to  the  psalms,  the  Bihle  Psalms,  they  were  undoubtedly  much  indebted  for  their 
decision,  courage,  firmness,  self-denial,  and  general  religious  character.  They 
sang  and  they  prayed  the  psalms,  they  sang  as  they  prayed,  and  they  prayed  as 
they  sang ; and  the  praying  and  the  singing  of  the  psalms  was  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Psalm-singing  is  one  of  the  rich  legacies  which  the  Puritans  left  to  their 
descendants.  But  alas ! has  not  the  gold  become  dim,  and  is  not  the  fine  gold 
changed  ? The  psalms  of  God  have  been  given  up  or  exchanged  for  the  hymns 
of  man;  and  for  those  divine  forms  of  deep  penitence,  strong  faith,  lively  hope, 
and  holy  joy,  furnished  in  the  psalms,  we  have  substituted,  to  a great  extent, 
the  more  feeble  productions  of  an  imperfect  human  Christian  experience.  God’s 
psalms,  like  Jacob’s  ladder,  reach  from  earth  to  heaven;  but  man’s  hymns  often 
extend  no  higher  than  to  the  floating,  darkened  clouds  of  an  earthly  atmosphere. 

‘‘But  more  than  this,  the  psalm-singing  of  the  Puritans  has  been,  in  too  many 
instances  in  these  latter  days,  exchanged  for  mere  tune  singing;  so  that  it  is 
the  tune,  and  not  the  psalm,  that  is  sung;  or  if  the  psalm  be  connected  with  the 
tune,  it  is  sung  for  the  tune’s  sake.  Music  as  an  art,  or  an  artistic  manner  of 
singing,  or  rather  an  attempt  at  an  artistic  style,  has  taken  the  place  of  psalmody. 
In  a church  in  a neighbouring  city,  perhaps  it  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  there 
were  distributed  in  the  pews  programmes  of  the  musical  performances,  prepared 
after  the  usual  concert  fashion,  naming  the  pieces  of  music,  and  also  the  singers 
who  were  to  appear  on  the  occasion.  One  of  the  newspapers,  in  an  after  notice, 
having  remarked  upon  the  music  and  upon  the  performers,  added  this  very  sig- 
nificant sentence: — ‘During  the  recess  between  the  different  pieces  of  music, 
the  officiating  clergymen  read  the  morning  service.’ 

“The  difference  between  a musical  performance  and  the  singing  of  the  psalms 
is  in  some  places  recognised.  Some  time  since,  when  I spent  a Sabbath  in 
Dresden,  Saxony,  I inquired  in  the  morning  where  I could  probably  hear  the 
best  music.  ‘Oh,’  said  the  gentleman  to  whom  I addressed  the  question, 
‘there  is  no  music  in  any  of  the  churches  to-day;  we  only  have  music  in  the 
churches  on  some  of  the  festival  days.’  ‘No  music;  what,  do  not  the  people 
sing  the  psalms  or  chorales?’  ‘Oh,  yes,  the  people  sing  the  chorales;  but  we 
have  no  music  to-day;’  thus  making  a broad  distinction  between  music  and 
psalm-singing. 


A SPIRITUAL  MIND. 
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Truly  important  has  been  that  legacy  of  psalm-singing  which  was  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  Puritan  forefathers;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  tune  sing- 
ing which  our  children  are  likely  to  inherit  from  us  will  not  be  much  less  va- 
luable in  the  formation  of  Christian  character,  or  as  a means  of  religious  deve- 
lopment. Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  psalm-singers, — not  mere  passive  listeners 
to  the  tune-singing  of  a choir,  but  they  themselves  put  forth  their  voices,  and 
thus  participated  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord;  the  church 
choir  was  the  whole  congregation. 

‘‘There  are  some  persons  who  favour  congregational  singing,  but  who  say — 
‘Wait  until  the  people  are  prepared  by  a knowledge  of  music.  Let  the  people 
learn  to  sing  first,  and  after  that  let  the  congregation  sing.'’  But  if  such  pre- 
vious preparation  be  necessary,  we  may  as  well  give  it  all  up  at  once.  There 
is  not  a congregation  on  earth  throughout  which  music  is  generally  understood, 
and  where  the  people  sing  from  notes.  And  we  may  be  assured  that  congre- 
gational singing  will  never  be  restored,  if  we  wait  for  the  people  to  be  thus  pre- 
pared. Let  there  be  no  waiting  for  qualifications.  Let  the  people  begin  the 
song,  and  the  singing  schools  will  follow.  But  let  the  tune  be  plain — very 
plain — well  known,  and  so  simple  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  go 
far  astray.  Fathers  and  mothers,  singing  thus  without  the  knowledge  of  notes, 
will  soon  seek  that  knowledge,  if  not  for  themselves,  yet  for  their  children.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing,  connected  with  the  manner  of  conducting  the  public 
religious  services  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Puritan  forefathers  of  New  England, 
which  we  ought  to  imitate  or  restore,  it  is  that  of  singing — of  singing  the 
Psalms,  and  of  singing  the  psalms  by  a choir  consisting  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation, ^Poth  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children.” — Lowell  Mason. 


A SPIRITUAL  MIND. 

Dr.  Owen  says,  if  a man  of  carnal  mind  is  brought  into  a large  company,  he 
will  have  much  to  do;  if  into  a company  of  Christians,  he  will  feel  little  inte- 
rest; if  into  a smaller  company  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  he  will  feel  still 
less;  but  if  taken  into  a closet  and  forced  to  meditate  on  God  and  eternity, 
this  will  be  insupportable ! 

The  spiritual  man  is  born,  as  it  were,  into  a new  world.  He  has  a new  taste. 
He  savours  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  He  turns  to  God,  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole. 

This  is  a subject  of  which  many  can  understand  but  little.  They  want  spi- 
ritual taste.  Nay,  they  account  it  enthusiasm.  Bishop  Horsley  will  go  all 
the  way  with  Christians  into  their  principles;  but  he  thinks  the  feelings  and 
desires  of  a spiritual  mind  enthusiastical. 

There  are  various  characteristics  of  a spiritual  mind.  Self-loathing  is  a cha- 
racteristic of  such  a mind.  The  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  a vainglorious  spirit. 
It  maintains,  too,  a walk  and  converse  with  God.  Enoch  walked  with  God. 
There  is  a transaction  between  God  and  the  spiritual  mind;  if  the  man  feels 
dead  and  heartless,  that  is  matter  of  complaint  to  God.  He  looks  to  God  for 
wisdom  for  the  day,  for  the  hour,  for  the  business  in  hand.  A spiritual  mind 
refers  its  affairs  to  God.  “Let  God’s  will  be  obeyed  by  me  in  this  affair.  His 
way  may  differ  from  that  which  I should  choose,  but  let  it  be  so.  ‘Surely,  I 
have  behaved  and  quieted  myself  as  a child  that  is  weaned  of  his  mother;  my 
soul  is  even  as  a weaned  child.’  ” A spiritual  mind  has  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  sensitive  plant.  “I  shall  smart  if  I touch  this  or  that.”  There  is 
a holy  shrinking  away  from  evil.  A spiritual  mind  enjoys,  at  times,  the  in- 
flux of  a holy  joy  and  satisfaction,  which  surprises  even  itself.  When  bereaved 
of  creature  comforts,  it  can  sometimes  find  such  a repose  in  Christ  and  his  pro- 
mises, that  the  man  can  say,  “ Well ! it  is  enough : let  God  take  from  me  what 
else  he  pleases!”  A spiritual  mind  is  a mortified  mind.  The  church  of  Rome 
talks  much  of  mortification,  but  her  mortification  is  not  radical  and  spiritual. 
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Simon  Stylites  will  willingly  mortify  himself  on  his  pillar,  if  he  can  bring  peo- 
ple around  him  to  pray  to  him  to  pray  for  them.  But  the  spiritual  mind  must 
mortify  itself  in  whatever  would  retard  its  ascent  towards  heaven;  it  must  rise 
on  the  wings  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love.  A spiritual  mind  is  an  ingenuous 
mind.  There  is  a sort  of  hypocrisy  in  us  all.  We  are  not  quite  stripped  of 
all  disguise.  One  man  wraps  round  him  a covering  of  (me  kind,  and  another 
of  another.  They  who  think  they  do  not  this,  yet  do  it  though  they  know  it 
not. 

Yet  this  spiritual  mind  is  a sublime  mind.  It  has  a vast  and  extended  view. 
It  has  seen  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Christ,  and  cannot  therefore  admire  the 
goodly  buildings  of  the  temple:  as  Christ,  says  Fenelon,  had  seen  his  Father’s 
house,  and  could  not  therefore  be  taken  with  the  glory  of  the  earthly  structure ! 

Eoctr. 


Cigar  Money — The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Sunday  School  Advocate.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  use  the 
weed,  and  sincerely  do  we  trust  that  many  will  be  found  who  will  imitate  the 
noble  example  here  furnished.  A friend  to  Sabbath  Schools  is  collecting  money  to 
aid  in  procuring  a Library,  and  he  thus  introduces  himself  Id  a brother  in  the 
Church: — 

“ Brother  M.,  we  intend  to  raise  a subscription  for  a new  Sunday  School  Library. 
Will  you  head  the  list?’’  “Excuse  me,  brother  Adams,  I have  had  so  many  calls 
upon  my  benevolence  of  late,  that  1 really  can’t  afford  to  give  much.  Get  some 
one  else  to  head  the  list,  and  I will  give  what  I can.” 

A shade  of  disappointment  crossed  brother  Adams’  face,  as  he  turned  slowly 
away. 

“ Well,  well,”  sighed  brother  M.,  “I  would  give  more,  but  notwithstanding  my 
rigid  economy,  I must  neglect  some  good  cause.  I haven’t  enough  for  all.”  So 
saying,  he  drew  a cigar  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  puff  away,  at  the  same  time 
thinking  over  what  had  just  occurred.  “'1  must  give  something,  I suppose,”  said 
he  to  himself,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  off  his  cigar.  Instead,  however,  of  return- 
ing the  cigar  to  his  mouth,  he  still  held  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  while  his  lips  moved 
as  if  he  were  calculating.  “Is  it  possible!”  he  said  at  length;  “twenty-one  dol- 
lars and  ninety  cents  a year  for  cigars!  Let  me  see;  three  cigars  a day,  at  two 
cents  apiece,  making  six  cents  a day,  multiplied  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  five, 
the  sum  total  is  twenty-one  dollars  and  ninety  cents!” 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  threw  the  cigar  in  the  counting-house  fire,  and  taking  his 
hat,  he  went  to  seek  brother  Adams.  “Brother  Adams,”  said  he,  “I  have  been 
thinking  over  our  conversation,  and  think  1 can  spare  you  twenty  dollars.”  Bro- 
ther Adams  looked  surprised  and  pleased.  As  he  turned  to  write  brother  M.’s 
name  on  the  subscription  book,  the  latter  stopped  him,  and  said,  with  a smile,  write 
“Cigar  Money. Brother  Adams  looked  surprised,  but  taking  the  hint,  he  entered 
on  his  book,  “Cigar  Money,  S20.” 


^tscellaueous* 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  H.  MCMILLAN. 

Edinburgh,  Aug.  11th,  1854. 

Dear  Brother, — At  our  last  interview  something  was  said  of  writing 
to  you  from  our  fatherland.  This  promise,  made  to  you  and  to  others, 
has  been  too  long  neglected.  From  your  knowledge  of  a travelling 
life,  you  can  easily  find  an  apology  for  my  delay. 

Surrounded  with  new  and  interesting  objects,  the  mind  nevertheless 
often  breaks  off  to  times,  places,  and  friends,  left  behind.  How  vivid 
the  recollection  of  leaving  a sweet  home,  and  many  friends,  as  to 
whom  the  solemn  thought  could  not  be  resisted — “Perhaps  it  is  the 
last  time  these  objects  will  ever  again  be  seen  by  the  natural  eye.” 
The  promise  of  a heavenly  Father  supports  for  the  present,  and  casts 
a light  over  the  future.  “Acknowledge  the  Lord  in  all  thy  ways,  and 
he  will  direct  thy  steps.” 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  II.  M‘MILLAX 
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Railroad  speed,  in  comparatively  a few  hours,  conducted  us  over  a 
space  which,  formerly,  Tvas  overcome  by  weeks  of  toil  to  man  and 
‘ beast.  I was  in  your  city  of  brotherly  love,  united  in  your  interesting 

i prayer  meeting,  heard  prayers  presented  for  safety  by  sea  and  land, 

j and  felt  the  bond  of  Christian  union  uniting  hearts  to  a common  Saviour, 

and  to  one  another.  Who  W’ould  not  delight  in  the  circles  of  social 
I prayer,  so  long  the  ornament  and  strength  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
j terian  Church ! 

j In  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  I was  detained  four  days, 

' waiting  the  opportunity  of  wind  and  tide,  and  the  will  of  seamen. 

This  was  no  great  sacrifice.  It  gave  an  opportunity  of  renewing  friend- 
ship with  beloved  brethren,  and  of  takingsweet  counsel  with  them  in  going 
to  the  house  of  God,  to  me  more  desirable  than  a Sabbath  with  strangers 
at  sea.  At  length  our  vessel  sailed.  Confined  to  our  respective  places, 
we  began  to  look  on  the  inmates  of  our  family,  and  to  conjecture — 
“ What  are  to  be  the  exercises  and  enjoyments  of  the  future  ?”  One  ob- 
ject surpassed  all.  It  was  he,  in  whose  hands,  under  God,  our  comforts 
and  our  lives  depended  more  than  on  all  others — the  frank,  the  generous, 

the  gentlemanly  Captain  of  the  H Q . Many  thanks  to  him 

for  his  unremitting  care  and  daily  efforts  to  make  his  passengers  easy, 
contented,  and  happy! 

The  monotony  of  a sea  voyage,  relieved  occasionally  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a common,  though  not  a very  desirable  visiter,  sea-sickness, 
would  often  haunt  us  by  the  way.  Our  best  support  was  the  return 
of  a weekly  Sabbath.  On  the  mighty  deep  the  Sabbath  bell  ceased 
not  to  summon  us  to  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  flesh.  The  gospel 
preached,  with  prayer  and  praise  accompanying,  was  enjoyed  for  four 
successive  Sabbaths;  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  without  profit  to  those  who 
heard.  How  great  the  blessing  of  a Sabbath,  even  on  the  sea ! 

At  length  our  eyes  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  land,  and  our  feet 
once  more  stood  on  terra  jirma.  Liverpool  is,  and  will  be  the  great 
naval  metropolis  of  Britain.  Here,  too,  are  man}^  Christians,  and 
churches  to  the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  excellence  and  glory  of 
any  land.  The  church  is  every  where  the  light  of  the  world  and  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  Here,  too,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  has 
an  existence.  The  brethren,  though  without  a pastor,  do  not  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  at  other 
times.  On  the  day,  (a  Sabbath,)  spent  there,  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  their  congregation.  It  was  truly  refreshing  to  enjoy  once  more  the 
worship  of  the  house  of  God  in  company  with  brethren  who  prize  the 
house  of  God,  and  the  profession  of  their  fathers,  with  a zeal  above 
that  of  their  own  house. 

But  it  is  in  Scotland — that  highly  favoured  land  of  Presbyterianism — 
that  we  expect  to  see  Sabbaths,  churches,  schools,  colleges,  and  what- 
ever pertains  to  a religious  people.  Nor  will  the  visiter  be  disappointed. 
This  is  a martyr  land.  You  can  scarcely  direct  your  path  to  a place, 
a hill,  mountain,  glen,  or  lake,  but  there  is  something  to  remind  you 
of  the  past.  The  chief  cities,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  abound  in  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past.  Their  churches,  their  colleges,  and  their 
church-yards,  bring  to  view  the  leading  men  and  events  of  the  first 
and  second  Reformations,  and  the  memory  of  those  who  counted  not 
their  lives  dear  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 
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But  while  Scotland  endeavoured  much  to  attain  and  to  preserve  a 
uniformity  of  religion  in  their  own  and  neighbouring  lands,  we  are 
called  to  witness,  what  we  see  elsewhere,  a divided  church.  Without 
suggesting  any  thing  as  to  the  causes  or  evils  of  this  state  of  things,  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  here  the  Presbyterian  family  has  its  usual 
number  or  'progeny.  Here  is  the  Established  Church,  whence  the  Se- 
cession came  in  the  days  of  the  Erskines,  now^  existing  as  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  having  in  it  Burgher,  Antiburgher,  and  Relief. 
Here  is  the  F ree  Church,  more  recently  coming  out  from  the  Established 
Church,  in  the  days  of  Chalmers  and  others.  Here,  too,  is  a frag- 
ment of  original  Seceders,  still  holding  on  their  separate  existence, 
whose  brethren,  in  part,  lately  acceded  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Free 
Church.  Here,  too,  though  last,  not  least,  is  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  old  Covenanters.  These  brethren  profess  to  adhere  to  the 
integrity  of  the  second  Reformation,  as  attained  to  in  1638 — 49,  have 
refused  to  concur  with  the  Revolution  Settlement  of  1688 — and  now 
dissent  from  the  British  government  as  then  established,  on  account 
of  the  improper  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  and  also  decline 
fellow’ship  with  the  other  churches  on  account  of  their  alliance  with 
said  establishment,  or  Revolution  Settlement.  These  brethren  are 
not  numerous,  nor  will  they  be  so,  so  long  as  things  remain  as  they 
are  in  both  Church  and  State.  They  have,  how^ever,  a power  for  good, 
and  are  exerting  a healthy  influence  on  the  community  around  them. 
At  the  present,  in  Scotland,  they  have  from  thirty  to  forty  ministers 
and  settled  congregations,  six  presbyteries,  and  a synod.  They  have 
a school  of  the  prophets  in  Glasgow\  Formerly  it  was  at  Paisley ; but 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Professor,  Dr.  A.  Symington,  it  is 
now  organized  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  Symington  of  Glasgow, 
and  Dr.  Gould  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  their  new  Hall.  The  introductory  lectures  of  both  the  Pro- 
fessors were  highly  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  promised  much  as 
to  the  future  instruction  to  be  communicated  to  the  students  of  theology, 
and  furnish  hope  that  from  the  Hall  will  issue  a body  of  able  New  Tes- 
tament ministers,  adapted  to  their  day,  and  who  will  not  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  work.  May  this  body  of  Presbyterians  long  exert 
a healthy  influence  for  their  own  and  others’  good! 

Before  closing  my  hasty  notes,  allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  also  to  attend  the  communion  season  of  one  of  these  brethren. 

It  w^as  at  a place  called  Loanhead.  The  occasion  was  one  very  refresh- 
ing to  a person  having  a taste  to  enjoy  sacramental  solemnities.  These 
occasions  I have  frequently  witnessed  in  America.  I was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  services  of  the  occasion  'were  substantially 
the  same  as  we  witnessed  in  our  land;  and  a person  was  unconsciously 
led  to  forget  that  he  w^as  in  a foreign  land,  and  made  to  feel  as  if  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a people  with  whom  he  was  familiar  from  early  life.  . 
The  above  sacramental  occasion  furnished  great  satisfaction  from  more 
causes  than  one.  It  was  sweetened  by  the  cordial  welcome  of  brethren, 
strangers  in  the  flesh  to  me,  but  evidently  known  to  the  Master  of 
their  feast,  who  was  holding  fellowship  with  them,  and  they  with  him, 
through  the  lattices  of  his  grace.  The  whole  was  closed  with  a line 
example  of  a happy  relation  of  a pastor  and  flock,  mutually  delighting 
in  each  other.  The  pastor  of  Loanhead  was  kind,  courteous,  given  to 
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hospitality,  with  a worthy  helpmate,  no  less  so  than  her  affectionate 
husband,  and  causing  all  within  their  gates  to  sa^ — “It  is  good  to  be 
here.” 

I cannot  close  these  hasty  dottmgs  without  some  reflections  on  the 
past,  and  anticipations  of  the  future.  What  is  the  Ref.  Pres.  Church 
doing  in  this  land  more  than  their  Presbyterian  neighbours?  There  is 
a strong  attachment,  on  all  hands,  to  the  memory  of  the  Covenanters, 
the  Testimony  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
work  of  that  day.  As  the  glory  of  this  work  was  greatly  defaced  in 
the  Revolution  Establishment  of  1688,  in  which  the  other  churches  are 
more  or  less  involved,  it  seems  to  be  the  profession  and  desire  of  this 
church  to  adhere  to  the  totality  of  the  second  Reformation.  Still,  it 
may  be  asked.  What  do  they  more  than  others?  So  far  as  I can  learn, 
it  is  that  they  witness  for  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the  Christian, 
and  for  the  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  Redeemer  over  men,  both  as 
King  in  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Governor  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  testimony,  in  this  land,  has  a complex  character;  it  not  only  shows 
what  are  the  claims  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  his  law  over  all  men  in 
their  religious  and  civil  relations  in  life,  and  the  duty  which  the  Church 
and  State  owe  to  the  Redeemer,  but  it  also  exhibits  what  the  Church 
and  State  in  this  land  once  engaged  in  covenant  to  give  to  God,  and 
consequently  the  apostacy  on  the  part  both  of  Church  a.nd  State,  from 
those  covenant  engagements.  If  this  be  their  position  now  and  in  days 
past,  it  may  be  asked.  How  long  are  they  to  occupy  this  position?  If 
it  be  answered,  till  the  Church  and  State  come  back  to  their  former 
state  and  position,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  ever  this  will  be  the 
case  formally.  There  is  a progress  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  State, 
and  in  the  world.  Nations  and  churches  are  not  stationary  like  the 
mountains,  glens,  and  lakes  of  their  land.  They  are  more  like  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  in  their  revolutions,  do  not  always  occupy  the 
same  position  in  space,  nor  the  same  relations  to  one  another.  It  be- 
comes necessary  then,  at  times,  for  the  church  to  review  the  past,  and 
to  adjust  herself  and  her  agencies  for  the  work  of  her  day,  and  for 
an  ultimate  triumph  over  the  systems  of  iniquity  in  the  land  and  in  the 
world.  In  doing  so,  all  will  say  there  is  great  need  not  to  overlook 
any  truth  for  which  the  church  may  have  witnessed  in  the  past,  and 
yet  not  to  fail  in  directing  her  testimony  and  her  agencies  so  as  most 
effectually  to  answer  the  ends  of  her  organization,  especially  in  these 
latter  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  May  the  Lord  enable  his  people  to 
be  wise  and  faithful  in  all  lands,  and  hasten  the  time  “when  Zion  will 
look  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible,”  to  her  enemies,  “as  an  army  with  banners.” 


[For  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.] 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  met 
in  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  orga- 
nized by  appointing  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Leod,  of  New  York,  President,  and 
Rev.  lY.  Sterret  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  President,  the  followino* 
resolutions  were  then  adopted. 
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Resolved,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Leod  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
address,  to  be  laid  before  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminary. 

Resolved,  that  the  trustees  be  directed  to  procure  a Charter  for  the 
Seminary. 

Resolved,  that  the  Pastors  and  sessions  of  the  various  churches  be 
requested  to  have  subscription  lists  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  Seminary. 

Resolved,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  be  requested  to  deliver  an 
inaugural  address,  at  the  opening  of  the  Seminary,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November. 

Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  be  published  in  the 
“Banner  of  the  Covenant”  for  the  information  of  the  Church. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber. Rev.  Mr.  Crawford  concluding  by  prayer. 

W.  Sterret,  Secretary. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

To  the  Ministers,  Ruling  Elders,  and  other  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Respected  Brethren., 

You  have  already  been  informed  through  the  official  records,  and 
from  other  sources,  of  the  action  of  the  late  General  Synod,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Church.  That  school  of  the 
prophets  has  been  permanently  established  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  instructors  are  appointed,  its  superintendency  committed  to  com- 
petent men,  and  now  its  doors  are  about  to  be  opened  to  receive  your 
candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  give  them  that  complete  and 
attractive  furniture  for  their  sacred  work  which  is  necessary  to  meet 
your  reasonable  expectations,  and  which  the  exigencies  of  our  event- 
ful times  demand.  It  now  remains  with  you  to  say  whether  this  crea- 
ture of  your  own  shall  live  or  die.  Your  neglect  or  indifference  may 
kill  it;  give  it  the  light  of  your  countenance,  and  it  will  live  to  bless 
your  sons,  to  keep  up  the  ranks  of  your  ministry,  to  carry  forward  the 
cause  of  reformation  and  of  God,  in  your  hands,  and  to  give  to  per- 
rishing  sinners,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  gospel  “wUich  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.”  Brethren,  pray 
for  your  seminary,  act  for  it,  send  it  students,  give  it  a share  of  your 
consecrated  purses,  uphold  the  hands  of  its  professors  while  labouring, 
at  many  sacrifices,  for  the  common  benefit,  and  feeling  the  lively  inte- 
rest in  it  which  it  merits,  you  will  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be — the 
right  arm  of  your  ecclesiastical  organization. 

It  was  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1807,  that  the  Reformed  Presby- 
tery, then  embracing  only  five  ordained  ministers,  after  earnest  de- 
liberation on  the  subject  of  the  seminary,  resolved,  “that  the  church 
is  loudly  called  upon  to  establish  immediately  such  an  institution.”  The 
organization  was  effected.  It  has  been  continued  through  various  vi- 
cissitudes. It  has  been  a source  of  blessing  to  the  church,  and  the 
world,  during  years  past;  and  standing  as  it  now  does  in  its  original 
locality,  you  may  make  it,  if  you  will,  a blessing  to  present  and  future 
ages.  The  men  who,  though  a handful,  adventured  at  that  early  pe- 
riod the  establishment  of  a Theological  Seminary,  were  intelligent. 
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sagacious,  learned,  spiritual.  Highly  educated  themselves,  and  having 
the  most  commanding  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
they  felt  that  without  a seminary,  the  machinery  of  their  ecclesiastical 
organization  would  be  without  its  mainspring.  Let  us  their  successors, 
and  especially  those  who  have  drunk  at  the  fountains  of  sanctified 
learning  which  they  opened,  imitate  their  example,  perfect  their  work, 
and  thus  show,  in  the  way  of  practical  utility,  our  respect  for  their 
memory.  If  the  church  needed  a seminary  when  she  counted  her  num- 
bers by  scores  only,  how  much  more  does  she  need  it  now,  when  she 
numbers  them  by  thousands,  when  her  single  Presbytery  has  experi- 
enced a sevenfold  multiplication,  when  she  has  broken  ground  on  hea- 
then soil,  and  when  she  feels  emphatically,  that,  she  is  to  be  a working, 
and  not  a witnessing  church  only ; one  thing  is  evident,  that  the  worldly 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  church  has  increased  in  a much  larger 
ratio  than  her  numbers.  Let -then  her  enlightened  members  give 
freely  from  their  abundance,  to  the  support  of  her  school  of  the  pro- 
phets. 

But  as  our  business,  dear  brethren,  in  this  brief  communication  is 
rather  with  facts  than  theories,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  calling 
your  farther  attention  to  some  of  the  wants  of  our  theological  institu- 
tion, and  we  say,  first,  that  we  "want  for  the  seminary,  an  intelligent 
and  hearty  conviction  of  its  worth  and  necessity,  that  we  want  as  a 
church  a better  support  for  our  laborious  and  self-denied  pastors,  a 
more  efiicient  home  mission,  more  labourers  for  the  heathen  world, 
more  cordial  co-operation  among  ourselves,  and  more  burning  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  than  we 
now  possess,  is,  we  trust,  felt  in  some  good  degree,  by  all.  Let  us 
also  feel  that  a living,  educated  ministry,  to  imbue  the  public  mind, 
as  we  are  able  to  reach  it,  with  the  great  conservative.  God-honouring 
truths  of  the  reformation  system,  and  a well  supported  seminary  to 
give  us  this,  is  also  a want  of  great  urgency  among  us.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  some  four-fifths  of  the  entire  present  ministry  of 
the  church  were  educated  at  our  own  seminary.  They  now  want  for 
others  what  before  they  needed  for  themselves.  But,  again,  we  w’ant 
systematic  effort  to  supply  the  seminary  with  students.  To  supply 
this  let  Christian  parents  encourage  their  sons  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  ministry,  let  ministers  seek  out  and  bring  forward  intelligent  and 
pious  youth  whom  they  may  find  under  their  pastoral  eye.  Let  Pres- 
byteries take  care  to  encourage  all  whom  they  may  find  qualified. 
Let  the  wealthy  give  of  their  means  to  aid  the  necessitous  in  their 
struggles  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  honourable  employment,  and 
let  Christian  young  men  themselves  come  forward  with  holy  boldness 
to  the  place  of  instruction.  There  they  will  be  made  welcome,  God 
will  open  before  them  doors  to  usefulness,  to  subsistence  and  to  the 
altar  at  whose  service  they  are  aiming.  But  further,  we  want  the  con- 
tributions of  the  church  for  this  all-important  object.  Buildings  are 
to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  classes:  a library  is  neces- 
sary, a fund  for  the  aid  of  students  requiring  it  is  highly  desirable, 
and  the  small  salaries  of  the  Professors,  wdiich  are  no^v  but  apologies 
for  compensation,  should  be  paid  with  punctuality.  For  all  this  money 
is  needed,  and  how  can  it  be  better  employed,  than  in  contributing  to 
furnish  a ministry  for  the  church  of  God?  As  matters  now  stand  it 
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is  confidently  expected  that  the  seminary  fund  will  be  made  permanent, 
and  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  for  the  missions,  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  other  objects  of  duty  and  benevolence.  To  Presbyteries 
acting  in  their  place,  to  ministers,  to  the  eldership,  to  the  whole  church 
we  make  the  appeal,  to  raise  by  voluntary  systematic  contributions 
such  moneys  as  are  needed  in  the  support  of  our  Theological  Hall. 
Direction  has  been  given  by  General  Synod  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
seminary,  to  procure  at  once  an  act  of  incorporation,  that  they  may 
be  duly  prepared  to  receive  and  disburse  funds  that  may  come  into 
their  hands,  by  gift,  by  bequest  or  otherwise.  Several  departed  Chris- 
tians, it  is  understood,  have  already  remembered  the  seminary  in  their 
last  wills  and  testaments,  and  we  commend  to  others  their  laudable 
example.  When  men  influenced  by  a love  for  Christ  and  immortal 
souls  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  students  of  theology,  licensed 
preachers,  foreign  missionaries  and  home  pastors,  they  usually,  along 
with  themselves,  give  their  all.  Certainly  then  those  for  whose  bene- 
fit they  labour  should  give  a part  of  what  they  possess  for  their  as- 
sistance, or  rather  we  should  say,  they  should  give  it  to  the  service  of 
the  common  Master  of  both,  whose  is  the  silver  and  gold,  and  who  has 
ordained  that  they  who  serve  at,  should  live  by  the  altar.  The  church 
is  now  beginning  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  it  is  time  she  had  learned  it 
more  thoroughly,  that  the  more  spirituality  there  is  within  her,  the 
more  liberally  will  she  give  for  the  support  and  diffusion  of  the  gospel. 
Spirituality  fixes  the  affections  on  things  above,  it  destroys  avarice, 
it  enlarges  the  heart,  it  opens  the  purse,  and  it  has  a good  memory 
for  all  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  May  it  abound,  dear  bre- 
thren, in  you,  in  reference  to  the  object  we  thus  commend  to  your  at- 
tention. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church. 

JoHX  N.  M‘Leod,  President. 


WEST  INDIA  EMAXCIPATIOX. 

This  great  deed  of  justice  and  mercy  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
pro-slavery  faction  an  entire  failure.  How  falsely  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a speech  delivered  by  George  Thompson,  of  Manchester, 
England,  shows  most  conclusively.  He  refers  to  the  highest  autho- 
rities. The  first  is  Dr.  Davy,  brother  of  the  illustrious  chemist: 

“Speaking  of  Tohngo,  he  says,  that,  in  1847,  there  were  among  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  786  registered  freeholders,  and  that  they  were  fast  increasing, 
and  would  soon  become  a middle  class.  Of  the  negroes  of  St.  Vincent,  who 
number  26,000,  he  says,  they  have  gone  on  improving  since  the  time  of  slavery 
and  apprenticeship,  especially  as  regards  industry,  frugality,  and  thrift.  Most 
of  them  have  laid  by  money:  a large  number  have  become  purchasers  of  land, 
and  are  indefatigable  when  working  on  their  own  account.  Poverty  and  pau- 
perism are  almost  unknown.  One  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  alluding  to 
this  happy  circumstance,  states:  ‘I  do  not  recollect  an  instance,  during  a four 
\'ears’  residence  on  the  island,  of  being  once  asked  for  alms;’  and  another  re- 
ports: ‘The  peasantry  appear  joyful  and  happy  in  their  little  homesteads;  many 
of  them  possessing  comfortable  cottages  on  their  patches  of  land,  upon  which 
they  grow  the  sugar  cane,  and  grind  it  on  the  neighbouring  estates  for  half  the 
produce,  by  which  they  obtain  a considerable  sum,  besides  the  provisions  they 
send  to  market,  and  their  daily  earnings  whenever  they  choose  to  work  on  the 
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sugar  plantations.  Thus  they  are  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  and  are 
fast  approaching  an  important  position  in  society.^  The  governor  of  this  same 
island  says : ‘ When  we  turn  to  the  great  body  of  the  native  population,  it  is 
beyond  all  dispute  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  progressive  amelioration,  both 
moral  and  physical.  Seventeen  years  only  have  run  their  course  since  they 
were  emancipated  from  a state  absolutely  opposed  to  all  improvement;  and  with 
this  recollection  I record,  not  only  my  satisfaction,  but  a feeling  of  joyful  sur- 
prise at  the  advances  made  by  them  during  the  six  years  to  which  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  have  extended.  As  a general  rule,  they  possess  beyond 
all  reasonable  question  most  of  the  essential  elements  of  progress,  and  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  natural  intelligence  and  quickness  of  perception,  sharpened 
by  a praiseworthy  desire  to  better  their  condition.’  In  Antigua,  the  testimony 
of  the  Governor  is  that  the  peasantry,  since  their  emancipation,  which  was 
fully  granted  them  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  have  improved,  and  are  an  im- 
proving people.  In  orderly  demeanour,  in  observance  of  the  laws,  in  submission 
to  constituted  authorities,  in  respectful  deportment  towards  their  superiors, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  many  of  the  obligations  of  social  life,  they  are  eminently 
conspicuous.  Three-fourths  of  the  labourers  on  this  island  have  cottages  of 
their  own,  all  built  since  emancipation,  and  each  possessing  a small  freehold. 
They  have  a pride  in  the  erection  and  adornment  of  these  cottages,  in  the  pos- 
session of  property  of  their  own,  in  striving  to  raise  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
social  intercourse,  and  in  promoting  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  their 
children.  Friendly  societies  are  established  among  them,  and  15,588  persons 
are  connected  with  these  institutions.  They  have  also  established  a saving 
bank.  The  account  given  of  the  emancipated  population  of  St.  Christopher  is 
not  less  favourable  than  that  just  quoted  relative  to  Antigua.  Their  dwellings 
have  rapidly  increased  since  their  freedom,  in  comfort,  extent,  and  durability. 
The  establishment  of  villages,  and  the  progress  of  free  tenancy,  promise  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  slave  system.  The  Governor  reports 
to  the  home  authorities,  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  po- 
pulation, who  alone,  by  their  industry  and  perseverance,  are  bringing  about  this 
desirable  end.  Other  equally  favourable  traits  are  mentioned,  indicative  of 
good  conduct  and  improvement,  as  the  rareness  of  drunkenness,  the  diminishing 
number  of  convictions,  the  formation  and  well-doing  of  benefit  societies,  and 
the  bearing  contentedly  a reduction  of  wages  when  the  profits  of  the  planter 
are  reduced.  The  population  of  Nevis  is  described  as  well-ordered  and  peace- 
able. No  military  force  is  stationed  in  the  island,  nor  has  it  even  a police,  for 
neither  is  needed.  The  old  villages  on  the  estates  have  been  nearly  aban- 
doned, and  dwellings  of  a better  description  have  supplied  their  place.  The 
entire  number  of  the  emancipated  peasantry  is  not  more  than  8,000;  yet,  in 
1845,  no  fewer  than  1,812  were  enrolled  in  benefit  societies,  while  of  destitute 
paupers  there  were  only  140.  More  than  half  of  these  freed  persons  belong 
to  the  Wesleyan  Society. 

“The  enfranchised  population  of  Dominica  is  about  20,000.  In  this  island, 
they  are  described  as  comfortable  and  prosperous,  as  shown  in  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  weddings,  which  are  usually  conducted  in  an  expensive  manner;  by 
their  decent  appearance,  domestic  arrangements,  habits,  and  modes  of  living, 
and  especially  in  the  greater  care  and  attention  they  evince  towards  their  chil- 
dren. The  profitable  result  of  their  labour  places  at  command,  to  an  extensive 
degree,  the  comforts  of  life:  little  effort  is  requisite  to  obtain  necessaries:  the 
unlimited  occupation  of  land,  a most  generous  soil,  and  usually  propitious 
seasons,  combine  to  render  them  independent  and  happy.  Poverty  is  a fiction.’* 

1100  copies  of  James’s  Earnest  Ministry  have  been  presented  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Ministers  in  France,  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Lutheran 
Reformed  Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  to  the  professors  and  divinity  students  in 
the  colleges  at  IMontauban,  Strasbourg,  and  Geneva. 

1854.— 21 
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WHY  ARE  WE  RIGHT  HANDED. 

How  many  and  ofttimes  has  this  question  been  asked,  without  a satisfactory 
answer,  and  perhaps  with  no  better  satishiction  now.  The  following  attempt, 
being  the  opinions  of  scientific  men,  will  be  considered  probably  more  ingenious 
than  conclusive.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  speaking  of  the  blood-vessels  that  supply 
the  arms,  affirms  that  the  trunk  of  the  artery  going  to  the  right  arm,  passes  off 
from  the  heart  nearer  to  it  than  those  to  the  left,  so  as  to  admit  the  blood  di- 
rectly and  more  forcibly  into  the  small  vessels  of  the  right  arm  and  hand  than 
those  of  the  left. 

This  is  assigning  a cause  that  is  unequal  to  the  effect,  and  presenting  alto- 
gether too  confined  a view  of  the  subject.  It  is  a participation  in  the  common 
error,  in  seeking  in  the  mechanism  a cause  which  has  a deeper  source.  For 
the  convenience  of  life,  and  to  make  us  prompt  and  dexterous,  it  is  evident  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  which  hand  is  to  be  used,  or  which  foot  is  to 
be  put  forward;  nor  is  there  any  such  indecision.  Is  this  taught,  or  have  we 
this  readiness  given  us  by  nature?  There  is  also  a distinction  in  the  whole 
right  side  of  the  body;  and  the  left  side  is  not  only  the  weaker  in  regard  to 
muscular  strength,  but  also  in  its  constitutional  properties.  The  whole  of  the 
right  side,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  measurement,  or  the  testimony  of  the  tailor 
and  shoemaker,  is  more  developed  than  the  left.  This  superiority  may  be  said 
to  result  from  the  more  frequent  exertion  of  the  right  hand.  But  the  consti- 
tution also  partakes  of  the  difference : the  left  side,  as  the  weaker,  is  more  fre- 
quently attacked  by  disease. 

In  opera-dancers,  the  most  difficult  feats  are  said  to  be  performed  by  the  right 
foot.  With  this  fact  before  them,  the  performers  are  obliged  to  give  double 
prax3tice  to  the  left,  in  order  to  avoid  awkwardness  in  the  public  exhibitions — 
otherwise  an  ungraceful  preference  would  be  given  to  the  right  side. 

In  walking  behind  a person,  it  is  seldom  we  see  an  equalized  motion  of  the 
body;  and  if  you  look  to  the  left  foot,  we  shall  find  that  the  tread  is  not  so  firm 
upon  it — the  toe  is  not  so  much  turned  out  as  in  the  right,  and  that  more  ex- 
ertion is  made  with  it.  The  elasticity  of  step  of  the  female  being  from  the 
ankle,  this  defect  of  the  left  foot,  where  it  exists,  is  more  apparent  in  her  gait. 
Boys  hop  on  the  left  foot — the  horseman  puts  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  that 
he  may  spring  from  the  right.  We  may  also  conclude,  that  every  thing  being 
adapted,  in  the  conveniences  of  life,  to  the  right  hand,  as  the  direction  of  the 
worm  of  the  screw,  or  of  the  cutting  end  of  the  augur,  is  not  arbitrary,  but  to 
adapt  them  to  the  natural  endowment  of  the  body.  He  that  is  left-handed  feels 
this  adaptation,  from  the  opening  of  the  parlour-door  to  the  opening  of  a pen- 
knife. 

While  acknowledging  the  ingenuity  of  these  remarks,  we  apprehend  that 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  do  not  feel  convinced  by  them.  If  the  superiority 
of  the  right  side  depends  upon  an  anatomical  organization,  why  should  any  one 
be  left-handed,  unless  the  whole  machinery  is  altered?  Are  animals  right- 
handed  and  right-footed?  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  preference  of  the 
right  hand  is  not  the  effect  of  habit,  but  is  a natural  provision,  and  is  bestowed 
for  an  obvious  purpose,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  arm;  but  the  preference  is  given  to  the  right  hand  and 
arm,  by  the  same  omnipotent  Power  that  adapted  the  eye  and  the  ear  for  their 
peculiar  functions. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  EARTH. — ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  Artesian  well  in  Paris,  says  Professor  Silliman,  had  been  worked  upon 
for  seven  years,  without  reaching  water,  when  Arago  came  forward  and  gave 
the  government  the  assurance,  that  if  they  would  continue  their  work,  and  go 
through  the  beds  of  chalk,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  find  water.  They 
continued  their  work  until  they  got  down  through  the  chalk,  when  the  water 
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rose  up  in  a great  volume  of  twenty  feet.  The  water  still  flows  there,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  flow  to  the  end  of  time.  This  water  was  found  to  be 
very  hot. 

Many  other  Artesian  wells  have  been  made  all  over  Europe  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  the  uniform  result  has  been,  that  we  find  the  earth  increasing  in 
heat  the  lower  we  go  dowm.  The  most  striking  example  we  have  of  this  is  that 
of  Luxembourg,  in  France,  where  they  bored  nearly  eight  hundred  feet.  Add 
to  this  the  testimony  of  those  who  work  in  very  deep  mines,  and  we  ascertain 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  heat  increases  about  one  degree  for  every  fifty  feet  of 
descent  j so  that,  if  we  were  to  go  down  two  miles,  we  should  find  boiling  water, 
and  at  ten  miles  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  arrive  at  ignited  rocks.  Is  all, 
then,  beneath  us  on  fire?  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  some,  that  this  is 
the  case,  although  there  is  strong  evidence  to  justify  such  a theory. 

Witness  the  geysers  of  Iceland,  where  hot  waters  are  gushing  up  from  the 
earth,  age  after  age,  and  century  after  century.  The  result  of  all  observations 
on  springs,  goes  to  show  that  they  are  thermal — that  is,  of  a higher  tempera- 
ture. The  Azores  present  a very  important  fact  in  example.  The  hot  springs 
of  Lucca,  in  the  Appenine  mountains,  are  large  spouting  springs,  of  a very  high 
temperature — so  copious  that  they  may  be  relied  on  for  hot  baths  all  the  year 
round.  Another  case  is  the  hot  springs  of  Bath,  in  England.  These  are  the 
more  remarkable,  as  there  are  no  volcanoes  in  the  British  Islands.  We  know 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  Homans,  these  waters  have  never  ceased  to  gush  up 
in  vast  abundance. 


STATISTICS  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  now  completed  the  50th  year  of  its 
existence,  having  been  organized  on  the  7th  of  March.  1804.  At  a meeting  on 
the  25th  of  October,  a paper  was  read  by  Secretary  Frost,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing statistics: — “At  the  close  of  its  49th  year,  it  finds  itself  surrounded  by 
3270  affiliated  societies  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Ireland  there  are  593,  and  in 
the  colonies  and  other  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  549  similar  institutions.  If 
to  these  be  added  the  Bible  Societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  find  a total  of  nearly  8500  societies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  harmoniously  co-operating  for  the  universal  dissemination  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

“'The  total  expenditure  of  the  Society,  in  the  promotion  of  its  one  object  has 
been  £3,950,993,  7s.  od. 

“ During  the  same  period  of  forty-nine  years,  there  have  been  put  into  circula- 
tion, by  the  Parent  Society,  26,571,103  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  foreign  so- 
cieties, all  of  which  it  has  nurtured  and  helped,  more  than  19,000,000,  a total  of 
nearly  46,000,000;  being  more  than  the  estimated  number  existing  in  the  world  in 
the  year  1804. 

“The  total  number  of  languages  and  dialects  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  printed 
and  circulated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  160.  The  total  number  of  versions  is  177; 
and  of  these  versions,  there  are  123  in  languages  in  which  no  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  had  been  previously  printed,  and  27  in  which  no  book  had  ever  before 
existed. 

“It  is  affirmed  in  Scripture.  ^The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light;  it  giveth 
understanding  unto  the  simple.’  If,  then,  the  wisdom  of  the  word  be  communi- 
cated to  the  diligent  readers  of  the  word,  it  follows  that  this  society  exercises  an 
agency  for  good  more  effective  and  beneficent  than  any  instrumentality  besides. 
The  general  distribution  of  all  these  supplies  had  been  as  follows: — Eighteen  mil- 
lion copies  have  been  furnished  in  the  languages  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Ii 
has  been  computed  that,  there  are  between  20,000  and  30,000  benevolent  persons 
constantly  and  voluntarily  engaged  in  weekly  domiciliary  visits  among  the  poorer 
population  of  the  land,  in  the  cause  of  this  society,  disseminating  this  precious 
volume,  and  along  with  it  the  seeds  of  peace  and  godliness,  prosperity  and  bless- 
ing. The  distribution  has  exercised  a vast  influence  in  facilitating  the  wmrk  of 
Christian  instruction,  in  maintaining  internal  tranquillity,  and  in  promoting  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  law's,  and  a salutary  mutual  good-wdll  among  all  classes  of  our 
population.  About  17,000,000  have  been  scattered  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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These  issues  have  everywhere  demonstrated  that  these  lively  oracles’  are  effec- 
tual to  overthrow  superstition  and  error,  and  to  gather  out  of  the  world  spiritual 
Worshippers  of  God.  As  many  as  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  of  copies  have  been  cir- 
culated in  America.  There  is  a tide  of  population  ever  flowing  into  that  country, 
which,  if  adequately  provided  for,  would  exhaust  far  larger  supplies.  The  small 
residue  of  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  is  all  that  has  yet  been  furnished  for  all  the  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  heathens  in  the  world.” 


What  o’clock  is  it? — When  I was  a young  lad,  my  father  one  day  called  me  to 
him  that  he  might  teach  me  to  know  what  o’clock  it  was.  He  told  me  the  use  of 
the  minute  finger  and  the  hour  hand,  and  described  to  me  the  figures  on  the  dial 
plate,  until  I was  pretty  perfect  in  my  part. 

No  sooner  was  1 quite  master  of  this  additional  knowledge  than  I set  off  scam- 
pering to  join  my  companions  at  play. 

Slop,  William!”  said  he;  “1  have  something  more  to  tell  you.” 

Back  again  I went,  wondering  what  else  I had  got  to  learn;  for  I thought  I knew 
all  about  the  clock  as  well  as  my  father  did. 

“ William.”  said  he,  I have  taught  you  to  know  the  time  of  day;  I must  teach 
you  how  to  find  out  the  time  of  your  life.” 

All  this  was  strange  to  me ; so  I waited  impatiently  to  hear  how  my  father  would 
explain  it,  for  1 wanted  sadly  to  go  to  my  play. 

“The  Bible,”  said  he,  ‘^describes  the  years  of  man  to  be  three-score-and-ten,  or 
four-score  years.  Now,  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  you  may  not  live  a single  day 
longer;  but  if  we  divide  the  four-score  years  of  an  old  man’s  life  into  twelve  parts, 
like  the  dial  of  a clock,  it  will  allow  almost  seven  years  for  every  figure.  When 
a boy  is  seven  years  old,  it  will  be  one  o’clock  of  his  life;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
you. 

“ When  you  arrive  at  fourteen  years  old,  it  will  be  two  o’clock  with  you,  and  when 
at  twenty-one  years  it  will  be  three  o'clock;  at  thirty -five  it  will  be  five  o’clock;  at 
forty-two  it  will  be  six  o’clock;  at  forty-nine  it  will  be  seven  o’clock,  should  it  please 
God  to  spare  your  life.  In  this  manner  you  may  always  know  the  time  of  your 
life;  and  looking  at  the  clock  may  remind  you  of  it.  ]\Iy  great  grandfather,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  died  at  twelve  o’clock,  my  grandfather  at  eleven,  and  my 
father  at  ten.  At  what  hour  you  or  1 shall  die,  VVilliam,  is  only  known  to  Him  to 
whom  all  things  are  known.” 

Never,  since  then,  have  I heard  the  inquiry,  ‘‘What  o’clock  is  it?” — nor  do  I 
think  1 ever  looked  at  the  face  of  a clock,  without  being  reminded  of  my  father. — 
S'.  S.  Visiter. 


Mr.  Pollard’s  Intoxicated  IMonkev. — Jack,  as  he  was  called,  seeing  his  master 
and  some  companions  drinking,  with  those  imitative  powers  for  which  his  species 
is  remarkable,  finding  half  a glass  of  whisky  left,  took  it  up,  and  drank  it  off.  It 
flew,  of  course,  to  his  head.  Amid  their  roars  of  laughter,  he  began  to  skip,  hop, 
and  dance.  Jack  was  drunk.  Ne.xt  day,  when  they  went  with  the  intention  of  re- 
peating the  fun,  to  take  the  poor  monkey  from  his  box,  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Looking  inside  there  he  lay,  crouching  in  a corner.  “Come  out,”  said  his  master. 
Afraid  to  disobey,  he  came  walking  on  three  legs — the  forepaw  that  was  laid  on 
his  forehead  saying,  as  plainly  as  words  could  do,  that  he  had  a headache. 

Having  left  him  some  days  to  get  well,  and  resume  his  gayety,  they  at  length 
carried  him  off  to  the  old  scene  of  revel.  On  entering,  he  eyed  the  glasses  with 
manifest  terror,  skulking  behind  the  chair;  and  on  his  master  ordering  him  to  drink, 
he  bolted,  and  was  on  the  house-top  in  a twinkling.  They  called  him  down. 
He  would  not  come.  His  master  shook  the  whip  at  him.  Jack,  astride  on  the 
ridgepole,  grinned  defiance.  A gun,  of  which  he  was  always  much  afraid,  was 
pointed  at  this  disciple  of  temperance;  he  ducked  his  head  and  slipped  over  to  the 
back  of  the  house;  upon  which,  seeing  his  predicament,  and  less  afraid  apparently 
of  the  fire  than  of  the  fire-water,  the  monkey  leaped  at  a bound  on  the  chimney- 
top,  and  getting  down  into  a fiue,  held  on  by  his  forepaws.  He  would  rather  be 
singed  than  drink. 

He  triumphed,  and  although  his  master  kept  him  for  twelve  years  after  that,  he 
never  could  ‘persuade  the  monkey  to  taste  another  drop  of  whisky. — Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie's 
‘-  Old  Year's  Warning.'’ 
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The  Pope  has  been  engaged  in  canonizing  a French  peasant  girl.  One  of  the 
miracles  for  which  she  has  been  beatified  was  the  turning  of  a piece  of  bread  she  had 
stolen  from  her  stepmother  into  a profusion  of  the  choicest  flowers ! Other  four 
miracles  are  alleged  as  having  been  wrought  by  her,  one  of  which  was  a multipli- 
cation of  loaves!  She  was  canonized  on  the  prayer  of  seven  archbishops,  sixteen 
bishops,  seventeen  cathedral  chapters,  eighteen  parishes,  and  various  religious  com- 
munities of  France.  What  a picture  of  the  dotage  and  daring  impiety  of  the  Pa- 
pacy ! ! 

In  a work,  lately  published,  by  John  Allen,  on  ‘‘The  Kingdom  of  Christ,''  it  is 
stated  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  about  one  million 
sterling.  He  computes  the  Episcopalians  at  one  million,  giving  a pound  a-head  for 
their  religious  instruction.  He  reckons  that  the  bishops  and  archbishops  get  the 
annual  sum  of  £151, 128,  being  twelve  in  number.  They  have  2408  parishes,  1387 
benefices,  in  210  of  which  there  is  no  Episcopal  place  of  worship,  and  in  157  no 
Protestant  worship.  In  41  parishes  there  are  no  Protestants,  and  in  99  they  are 
under  twenty. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  Established  Church  in  England  and  Wales  cannot  be 
taken  at  less  than  seven  millions.  The  whole  number  of  her  clergy  is  16,010:  of  her 
parishes,  11,077.  The  two  archbishops  and  twenty-six  bishops  divide  among  them- 
selves £200,000  a-year. 

Professor  Jones  computes  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  £832,300,  and 
their  students  at  1200  each. 

There  are  no  tithes  in  the  Russian  Church.  The  three  metropolitans  receive 
from  the  State  each  about  £200  a-year;  an  archbishop  has  £150,  and  a bishop  some- 
thing less,  with  fees  and  presents  in  addition. 

Out  of  the  11,000  livings  of  the  English  Establishment,  there  is  not  a single  case 
in  which  the  pastor  is  chosen  by  the  communicants,  according  to  the  word  of  God. 
“The  light  of  noonday  is  not  clearer,’’  says  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
“than  that  the  election  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  was  first  in  the  people.” 

It  is  said  that  25,000  saints  are  directly  recognised  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  What 
a foundation  for  idolatry  and  superstition. 

“This  much,”  says  J.  Gough,  “is  certain,  that  drunkenness  is  debasing,  de- 
grading, embruting,  scathing,  blighting,  damning,  to  all  that  is  bright,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  noble.” 

The  average  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  Cork  are  nearly  6000  per  annum, 
or  as  1 to  every  16  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 

Thirteen  ministers  and  missionaries  engaged  in  the  Irish  Episcopalian  IMission 
transmitted  a document  to  the  late  Romish  Synod  (composed  of  the  Popish  hie- 
rarchy, and  assembled  in  Drogheda,)  on  the  subject  of  the  violence  and  persecution 
to  which  the  missionaries  and  converts  of  the  Irish  Mission  are  almost  every  where 
exposed.  Had  they  condemned  these  proceedings,  they  would  have  cut  themselves 
off  from  that  historic  Papacy  which  abetted  the  persecution  of  heretics,  and  riotetl 
in  it.  Had  they  approved,  they  would  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  iodignation 
of  Protestantism.  The  wily  priests  kept  silence. 

It  is  well  known  that  priests  instigate  the  “rascal  multitude”  against  Scripture- 
readers  and  ministers.  We  observe  a very  great  increase  of  hatred  in  the  lower 
class  of  Papists.  The  visit  of  the  Redemptorist  priests  during  the  month  of  May 
has  increased  the  evil.  Children  insult  clergymen  in  the  streets. 

A new  society  has  been  started  in  London  to  aid  the  American  IMission  in  Turkey. 
The  accounts  of  the  Lord’s  work  there  are  of  the  deepest  interest.  God  is  send- 
ing prosperity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  war  sermon,  speaking  of  the  drying  up 
of  the  Euphrates,  denies  that  that  prophecy  refers  to  the  doom  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  argues  that  the  mystical  Euphrates  is  plainly  that  which  constitutes  the 
strength  and  defence  of  the  mystical  Babylon — a description  which  is  not  true  of 
Turkey. 

The  new  Romish  University  in  Dublin  has  been  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Cullen.  Dr. 
Newman  is  to  be  rector.  The  prelate’s  address  was  a skilful  mess  of  truth  and  error, 
Bible  truth  and  Popery,  sagacity  and  cunning.  He  takes  care  to  teach  that  outside 
the  Romish  Church  there  is  no  communion  with  Christ;  paints  the  great  apostacy 
as  the  instructress  of  nations,  the  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  friend  of  edu- 
cation and  learning;  and  takes  the  credit  of  all  the  genius  and  university  learning 
that  have  been  obtained  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Jerome. 
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The  archbishop,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Romish  infallibility,  charges  Newman  to 
fill  his  students  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  Irish  Papists  are  making  prodigious 
etforts  in  education.  There  is  no  party  in  this  country  betraying  nearly  so  much 
zeal.  Never  were  such  efforts  being  made  by  them  to  possess  the  young  with  the 
love  of  Popery  and  Mariolatry,  and  the  hatred  of  Protestantism.  This  has  arisen 
from  the  success  of  the  Protestant  missionary  societies  among  the  young. 

The  Episcopal  Church  Mission  in  Ireland  has  published  a collection  of  ‘‘Songs 
for  Souls  in  Erin’s  Isle,”  to  counteract  the  mischief  of  Popish  ballads.  What  next? 

Speaking  of  the  Episcopal  Protestant  Mission  at  Dingle,  Priest  Ahern  states, 
that,  in  the  parish  of  Dunquin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moriarty  has  not  gained  a convert  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  five  or  seven  hundred  converts  are  reduced  to  seventy 
souls.  J^erhaps  the  priest  deals  in  wishes  rather  than  facts. 

A conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  leading  Protestant  societies, 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  has  recently  been  held  in  London,  to  concert  measures 
for  resisting  Popery  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  country.  It  is  high  time.  Why 
is  so  little  being  done  to  rouse  the  Protestants  of  Ireland? 

In  Cuddapah,  the  missionary,  Porter,  has  baptized  during  the  year  no  less  than 
250  converts.  There  is  not  a congregation  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  which,  in  so 
short  a time,  so  many  hopeful  converts  have  been  added. 

The  News  of  the  Churches  gives  a description  of  a preaching  tour  of  the  mission- 
ary Yacob  el  Hakim,  recently,  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  which,  after  visiting  all  the 
families  of  a village  near  Nazareth,  he  was  invited  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath;  the 
which  when  he  had  done  for  two  hours,  the  whole  village,  with  the  priest  at  their 
head,  declared  themselves  Protestants,  and  went  to  Nazareth  to  enrol  themselves 
with  the  Protestant  community  there. 

V.  Smith,  M.P.,  recently  stated,  in  a parliamentary  speech,  that  he  had  never, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  seen  a working  man  in  a Protestant  church  in 
any  of  the  large  towns  in  England. 

The  Romish  bishop  of  Cork  gave  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  450  convicts 
at  Spike  the  other  day.  Popery  manufactures  criminals,  and  then  professes  to  cure 
them  by  its  sacramental  mummeries. 

The  Romanists  are  displaying  immense,  though  noiseless,  activity  in  Armagh,  in 
their  college  and  schools.  The  nuns  are  very  busy  among  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  mission  every  where  seems  to  be  to  teach  the  worship  of  Mary, 
and  distribute  charity. 

“ It  is  my  firm  conviction,”  says  the  missionary  Gill,  from  Raratonga,  “that,  taking 
the  most  enlarged  and  correct  view  of  all  the  success  that  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles,  with  all  their  gifts  of  tongues  and  working  of  miracles,  they  never 
won  such  mighty,  complete,  and  universal  triumphs  over  nations  as  there  have 
been  won  during  the  last  thirty  or  fifty  years  of  the  existence  of  this  society:”  (the 
London  Missionary.) 

Speaking  of  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  at  Lough  Derg,  a writer  in  the  Dublin  Telegraph 
says,  that  there  is  not  a better  place  in  the  world  “for  purging  and  purifying  the 
soul.”  It  is  thus  that  Popery  sets  at  naught  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

The  English  Dissenters  are  taking  measures  to  recommend  and  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  their  denominational  literature.  We  have  long  felt  the  desirableness 
of  similar  proceedings  among  Irish  Presbyterians. 

There  are  still  eight  millions  of  human  beings  held  in  cruel  bondage  by  their  fel- 
low-men; and  although  the  slave  trade  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  European  na- 
tions, it  is,  nevertheless,  shamelessly  pursued,  especially  by  the  Portuguese. 

Tiventy-two  new  members,  of  whom  nine  are  females,  have  been  recently  added 
to  the  native  churches  in  Amboy  and  Hong-Kong.  These  are  the  first-fruits  of  a 
glorious  harvest  in  China. 

F.  Lucas,  M.P.  for  Meath,  urges  Irish  Papists  to  renounce  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ment, and  proposes  to  amalgamate  that  College  with  the  New  Romish  University 
i i Dublin.  In  common  with  many  other  well-informed  persons,  he  thinks  the 
Maynooth  endowment  is  doomed.  We  hope  it  is.  It  can  never  be  right,  in  a Pro- 
testant country  to  endow  Romish  error. 

in  the  Madras  Mission  of  the  Free  church  there  are  eighty-nine  native  converts; 
eighteen  have  been  baptized  during  the  past  year,  and  eleven  others  are  waiting 
for  baptism;  8000  young  men,  and  800  young  women  have  been  educated.  There 
are  three  ordained  native  ministers,  and  ten  others  coming  forward.  For  new  mis- 
sion buildings,  £6400  are  needed.  Of  this  sum,  £3450  have  already  been  received. 

A great  change  is  perceptible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  press,  as  v/ell  as  people  of 
Ireland.  Their  Bishops  are  lord-bishops,  their  chapels  are  churches,  their  priests 
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are  clergymen,  their  mass-houses  are  unequalled  in  splendor,  and  their  worship  is 
as  imposing  as  music,  and  incense,  and  dress,  and  gorgeous  pomp  ca^  make  it. 

It  is  proved  by  a recent  return  for  England  and  Wales,  that  Popish  criminals 
form  nearly  one  seventh  of  the  whole,  while  they  amount  to  about  one  fortieth  of  the 
population;  that  is.  Popery  is  more  than  twenty  times  as  productive  of  crime  as  Pro- 
testantism ! 

A gentleman  has  bequeathed  £3000  to  the  Lancashire  Independent  College. 

The  Papists  are  publishing  a Romish  history  of  Ireland  in  numbers,  very  cheap, 
and  with  many  pictorial  embellishments.  How  wise  they  are  in  their  generation! 
Could  no  enterprising  publisher  be  got  to  publish,  in  numbers,  a pictorial  edition  of 
Reid’s  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland? 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  over  England  and 
Scotland,  to  secure  a half-holiday  to  the  working-classes  on  Saturday.  There  is  as 
much  need  in  Ireland.  Sabbath  profanation  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  be- 
coming awful,  especially  among  young  men  in  search  of  recreation. 

In  several  parts  of  Piedmont,  the  work  of  Protestant  evangelization  is  going  for- 
ward. The  parliament  and  the  press  of  that  country  are  educating  the  mind  of  the 
people — creating  a feeling  of  liberty,  and  developing  the  national  intellect.  At 
Turin  and  Genoa,  the  new  Waldensian  Churches  are  crowded.  Among  the  Wal- 
denses  a new  theological  school  for  ministers  is  to  be  erected,  similar  to  that  of 
Geneva,  which  is  presided  over  by  D’Aubigne. 

The  Protestant  missions  in  Turkey  are  beginning  to  excite  great  attention  in 
England.  From  Constantinople  to  Mosul,  and  from  Ararat  to  Lebanon,  there  are 
136  missionary  labourers.  At  200  stations  a number  of  Protestants  are  to  be  found ! 
There  are  fifty  congregations  and  100  Bible-classes.  At  Sidon,  Aintab,  Ressab, 
Mosul,  Adona,  and  other  places,  spiritual  awakenings  have  taken  place,  and  the 
truth  is  making  progress.  Our  American  brethren  have  nobly  occupied  these  mis- 
sionary stations — the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  Shall  British  Christians  with- 
hold their  aid  at  such  a time  as  this? 

A number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  British  army  in  Turkey  meet  each  eve- 
ning in  a tent  for  prayer.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  some  of  these  excellent 
young  men.  The  spirit  of  Colonel  Gardiner  is  abroad  still. 

Two  or  three  ports  have  been  opened  in  Japan  to  American  Commerce  by  treaty. 
We  long  to  see  the  country  open  to  Protestantism.  The  history  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  is  one  of  thrilling  interest.  Should  the  religion  of  Christ  prevail  in  China, 
it  will  soon  conquer  Japan.  Great  then  shall  be  the  name  of  Jesus. 

From  a communication  in  the  News  of  the  Churches^  we  learn  good  tidings 
from  Constantinople.  The  writer  states  that  the  truth,  in  some  places,  is  spread- 
ing like  prairie  fire;  that  priests  are  coming  over;  that  there  is  a great  demand  for 
the  Bible;  that  astonishing  results  are  taking  place;  that  the  congregations  hang  on 
the  preacher’s  lips;  and  that  a new  building  has  recently  been  purchased  in  Con- 
stantinople for  a Church.  Shall  we  soon  have  similar  tidings  from  our  own  beloved 
Church  and  land?  The  Lord  is  beginning  to  repair  the  desolations  of  many  gene- 
rations. 

Madagascar  is  not  yet  free  to  the  Gospel.  The  numbers  and  perseverance  of  the 
native  Christians,  amid  so  many  privations  and  persecutions,  astonish  us.  Surely 
God  has  designs  of  mercy  towards  that  island,  where  so  many  redeemed  ones  have 
been  slain  for  His  name. 

A poor  man,  now  in  the  employment  of  S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.  M.  P.  was  so  wicked, 
that  he  was  about  to  be  discharged,  when  a tract  was  given  him  by  a minister.  It 
brought  him  to  Christ.  The  minister,  being  in  deep  affliction,  through  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  three  children  by  fever,  was  visited  by  the  poor  man,  who  gave  him  ffty 
pounds,  saying,  “I  should  never  have  been  able  to  save  this  had  you  not  given  me 
the  tract,  and  for  its  after  consequences;  and  I fell  that  the  least  I could  do,  to  show 
my  gratitude  to  God  and  love  to  you,  was  to  give  you  of  my  personal  substance.” 

The  British  Messenger  states  that,  in  Ireland,  about  one  hundred  thousand  have 
been  converted  from  Popery  to  Protestantism  within  the  last  ten  years!  Alas!  we 
wish  it  were  so. 

More  than  a thousand  open-air  services  were  held  in  London  last  year.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  forty  weekly,  with  the  prospect  of  the  number  being  doubled.  From 
50  to  200  attend  each  service.  There  are  sixty  different  stations  in  the  streets  of 
London.  It  rejoices  us  to  think  that  our  brethren  in  the  North  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  noble  work.  It  is  an  ancient,  scriptural,  practical,  efficacious,  mode  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Let  the  movement  be  aided  by  money,  countenance,  and 
prayer.-—/ri5^  Presb. 
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TOUR  IN  THE  HIMMALEHS. 

(Continued  from  page  182.) 

In  the  afternoon  we  marched  from  Peuntra  along  a well-made 
road,  to  a place  called  Chepal.  It  was  late  when  we  reached  this 
place,  and  no  opportunity  of  preaching  was  offered.  We  were  the 
less  anxious  on  this  account,  because  we  intended  spending  a Sabbath 
there  on  our  return.  Chepal  is  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
A revenue  officer  lives  here,  and  close  to  a large  temple  of  Maha- 
Lu,  are  apartments  open  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers;  but 
their  chief  purpose  is  to  accommodate  the  magistrate  of  the  district, 
when  out  there  on  business. 

On  our  return,  we  spent  a very  interesting  time  there.  People 
from  all  parts  of  the  district  had  collected  to  pay  their  rents,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  keep  up  preaching  for  several  hours.  To  these  we 
distributed  a large  number  of  books.  A school  had  for  some  time 
been  sustained  at  this  place,  by  the  late  magistrate,  in  which  a large 
number  of  boys  had  been  taught  to  read.  It  was  very  refreshing  to 
see  with  what  avidity  these  boys  grasped  our  books.  What  good  a 
magistrate  might  do  among  the  hill  people,  by  opening  schools  in 
every  district ! How  pleasant  it  would  be  for  the  missionary  to  meet 
with  a reading  population!  The  principal  native  officer  on  duty  at 
the  station,  sat  down  and  read  aloud  to  the  audience,  a little  tract, 
called  “The  Ten  Commandments  and  Exposition.’^  This  was  at  the 
very  door  of  the  temple;  and  as  he  read  the  first  and  second  Com- 
mandments, I took  occasion  to  show  the  difference  between  the  living 
God  who  there  speaks,  and  the  dead  god  in  their  temple.  Whenever 
any  thing  I said  seemed  above  the  comprehension  of  the  crowd,  the 
native  officer  took  it  up  and  tried  to  make  it  plainer  to  them.  I trust 
the  word  sown  at  that  time,  may  be  instrumental  in  bringing  some 
poor  souls  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  I have  strong  faith  that  the  word 
is  seldom  preached  or  distributed  in  vain. 

I should  not  forget  to  mention  an  incident  which  occurred  here, 
which  shows  to  what  various  employments  we  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  turn  our  hands.  My  companion’s  horse  had  lost  a shoe,  and  was 
lame  for  two  days,  before  reaching  Chepal.  On  our  arrival  here,  we 
sent  for  a blacksmith  to  get  a shoe  driven.  He  had  never  made  a 
horse-shoe  in  his  life.  We  cut  him  a pattern,  according  to  which  he 
made  it;  then  showed  him  how  to  make  the  nails  and  punch  the  holes. 
I had  then  to  fit  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  drive  the  most  of  the  nails, 
clinch  them,  and  show  him  how  to  file  off.  I may  add,  that  the  re- 
sult was  all  we  could  have  wished  for:  the  shoe  lasted  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  and  had  at  last  to  be  taken  off  when  worn  quite  thin. 
Who  would  think  that  a missionary  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
horse-shoeing? 

May  1th.  Our  march  this  day  was  along  a most  beautiful  road, 
winding  through  immense  forests,  at  so  high  an  elevation  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  villages.  The  evening  brought  us  to  a village  called 
Udai,  near  which  is  the  residence  of  a Hana,  or  Hill  Chief,  who  pos- 
sesses a kind  of  independent  rule  over  a considerable  tract  of  country. 
It  being  Saturday,  we  pitched  our  tent,  and  took  up  our  quarters  for 
the  Sabbath.  The  Rana  was  soon  informed  of  our  arrival ; and  sent 
us  word  that  he  would  come  to  see  us  the  following  morning.  Ac- 
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cordinglj,  about  ten  o’clock  on  Sabbath  morning  he  came,  accompa- 
nied by  a considerable  retinue  of  attendants.  One  of  his  servants 
carried  a present  of  honey,  walnuts,  a kind  of  salted  pulse,  &c.  &c. 
The  Rana  himself  was  an  old  man  some  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  pos- 
sessed of  uncommon  vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  richly 
dressed,  with  a profusion  of  gold  ornaments,  and  had  a fantastic  wreath 
of  flowers  attached  to  his  head-dress.  His  countenance  was  extremely 
marked — a high  forehead,  large  Roman  nose,  very  wide  between  the 
eyes.  The  latter  had  all  the  fire  of  the  noble  Rajpoot,  with  a certain 
restlessness  of  expression  that  betrayed  an  uneasy  state  of  mind,  or 
some  sinister  purpose  lurking  beneath  the  bland  exterior.  He  ap- 
proached us  mounted  on  a noble-looking  horse,  on  which  he  sat,  or 
rather  hung,  in  a careless,  sidling  position,  as  if  he  wis^hed  to  show  his 
perfect  command  of  the  animal,  and  his  own  skill  as  an  equestrian. 
Having  dismounted,  he  first  retired  to  a private  apartment  in  the  build- 
ing adjoining,  to  arrange  his  dress.  He  then  came  out,  and  having 
oflfered  us  the  above-mentioned  present,  sat  down  and  spent  about 
two  hours  with  us.  He  described,  in  eloquent  terms,  his  former  ex- 
ploits in  his  wars  with  the  Ghoorkas,  (another  hill  tribe  from  the  east.) 
He  told  us  how  the  Ghoorkas  had  invaded  his  territory,  plundered  his 
villages,  burned  his  own  palace  to  the  ground,  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the 
plains,  and  seek  the  protection  of  a friendly  Rajah:  how,  again,  when 
the  English  came  to  Lodiana,  he  was  encouraged  to  make  another 
effort  for  his  territory — how  he  mustered  his  forces,  stormed  a fort  on 
an  adjoining  hill,  which  he  pointed  out — how  he  took  300  Ghoorkas 
prisoners,  led  them  "to  Lodiana,  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  English 
general.  He  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  present  state 
of  things  under  the  rule  of  the  English,  but  intimated  that  he  had 
lately  suffered  from  an  unjust  decision  given  by  the  English  “ Super- 
intendent of  these  States”  in  a dispute  between  a neighbouring  Rana 
and  himself.  We  then  pointed  out  in  turn  the  object  of  our  visit  to 
his  village,  spoke  of  the  natural  riches  of  his  forests  and  hill  slopes, 
which,  for  want  of  a little  scientific  mechanism,  were  comparatively  lost. 
We  showed  him  the  low  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  his  people, 
and  urged  on  him  the  advantage  of  educating  them.  We  exposed  the 
folly  of  Hinduism,  and  briefly  told  him  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity, 
which  we  urged  him  to  embrace.  This  conversation  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  number  of  his  people,  in  the  shade  of  a grove  of  apri- 
cot trees.  His  chief  Brahmin  was  with  him,  and  heard  the  character 
of  his  class  rather  severely  handled;  the  old  gentleman  assented  to  all 
we  said,  behaved  in  a most  polite  manner  throughout,  and  took  his 
leave  with  many  kind  expressions  of  friendship  and  regard  for  the 
English  in  general,  and  us  in  particular.  During  the  afternoon  we 
were  visited  by  the  “heir-apparent,”  and  his  son.  The  former  was  the 
grandson  of  the  old  Rana;  a man  very  different  in  appearance,  manners, 
&c.,  from  his  grandfather.  He  seemed  given  up  to  sensuality,  with 
a slovenly  exterior,  and  a countenance  indicating  an  obtuse  intellect, 
and  low,  grovelling  propensities.  He  spoke  little,  and  what  he  said 
seemed  to  cost  him  a great  effort  to  utter.  He  referred  to  the  injus- 
tice that  had  been  done  them  by  the  decision  of  the  English  “ Super- 
intendent;” and  said  if  the  English  began  to  rule  in  this  unjust  man- 
ner, they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  Hindustan  for  twenty  days.  His 
son  was  an  intelligent  lad,  about  fourteen  years  old.  We  spent  some 
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time  in  trying  to  enlighten  them  with  regard  to  the  truth.  I offered 
to  take  his  son  with  me  and  educate  him.  He  thanked  me  for  my 
kind  offer,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  accept  it.  We  accompanied 
them  to  see  the  Rana’s  residence.  It  stands  in  a beautifully  romantic 
spot,  on  the  skirt  of  a forest.  The  building  is  massive,  but  rude  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  an  immense  pile,  built  with  alternate  layers  of 
stones  and  timber.  There  is  no  mortar  used  in  these  buildings.  It 
rises  to  the  height  of  five  stories  in  one  part,  and  has  not  a pane  of 
glass  in  the  entire  edifice.  It  extends  around  three  sides  of  an  en- 
closed area — the  fourth  being  a wall  and  some  inferior  buildings. 
The  centre  of  the  enclosed  area  is  a dunghill,  and  seems  every  night 
to  be  filled  with  cows,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  position  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  old  Rana  projected  somewhat  into  the  centre  of  the 
area,  and  was  higher  than  the  other  portions.  His  great-grandson 
told  me  the  old  gentleman  had  seven  wives.  The  “heir-apparent” 
had  also  a considerable  number  of  them.  The  verandah  of  the  third 
story  was  lined  with  women  and  children,  showing  that  an  amazing 
number  of  human  beings  were  collected  in  the  place — all  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  man — the  whole  tribe  bearing  the  most  marked  resem- 
blance to  each  other  I have  ever  seen  among  so  many  people.  The 
following  morning  I purchased  a hill  pony  from  the  Rana.  The  one 
on  which  I had  hitherto  ridden  had  contracted  a bad  cold,  and  was 
unable  to  carry  me.  I gave  him  50  rupees,  ($25,)  for  it.  He  said  he 
made  me  a present  in  the  bargain  of  20  rs.,  as  he  looked  upon  a mis- 
sionary in  the  same  light  as  his  own  Brahmin.  I have  it  still,  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  my  bargain.  We  left  a considerable  number 
of  books  in  the  palace,  and  among  the  villagers.  We  did  not  return 
this  way ; consequently  we  could  not  see,  as  at  other  places,  the  effects 
of  our  first  visit. 

May  ^th. — Left  Tldtii^  and  marched  before  breakfast  to  a place 
called  Lainj.  The  people  of  this  village  were  nearly  all  at  work  in 
the  fields,  but  we  found  a few  to  whom  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  known  our  message.  Here  I witnessed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  hills  the  practice  of  a custom  I had  frequently  heard  of,  namely, 
the  placing  of  children  under  a stream  of  water  to  make  them  sleep. 
At  the  place  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast  we  found  a small  stream 
of  water,  which  was  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  streamlets, 
running  each  into  a little  booth,  in  which  lay  a child.  The  water  was 
conducted  by  a little  spout,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  upper  part  of  the  child’s 
head,  between  the  top  of  the  forehead  and  the  crown.  The  stream 
was  about  as  much  as  would  come  from  the  spout  of  a small-sized  tea- 
pot. Under  a streamlet  of  this  description  a child  will  sleep  for  hours, 
while  its  mother  is  labouring  in  the  fields.  Some  of  the  old  grand- 
mothers are  usually  left  to  watch  over  a batch  of  children  exposed  in 
this  manner.  Two  old  women  will  watch  a dozen  little  ones.  The  pro- 
cess does  not  seem  to  be  attended  with  any  evil  consequences,  though 
children  are  treated  in  this  manner  from  the  age  of  a few  months  up 
to  ten  years.  The  woman  whom  we  found  in  charge  of  these,  said 
that  from  the  age  of  ten  children  would  not  sleep  under  the  stream. 
Grown  persons  never  try  it. 

From  Lainj  we  marched,  after  breakfast,  up  a long  ascent  to  Phdgu. 
This  place  is  only  one  march  from  Simlah.  ^It  is  on  the  leading  road 
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from  Simlali  to  Chini,  Thibet,  &c.  There  is  a ‘‘Dak  Bungalow,” 
or  stopping  place  for  travellers,  kept  up  at  this  place,  and  near  to 
this  Ddk  Bungalow  is  a considerable  bazar.  While  dinner  was  being 
prepared  we  went  to  the  bazar,  and  found  a company  of  Kdshmiri 
merchants  returning  from  Rampur,  with  a quantity  of  or 

fine  Kashmir  wool.  Mr.  Warren  entered  into  a conversation  Avith 
them,  but  soon  found  that  they  were  very  bigoted  Mohammedans,  Avho 
would  hear  nothing  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  kept  shouting  that  “God 
is  great,”  and  “Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God.”  Mr.  W.,  in  a 
very  firm  and  decided  manner,  declared  to  them  the  way  of  salvation, 
telling  them  that  as  a commissioned  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  he  had 
shown  them  the  way  of  life,  and  threw  all  the  responsibility  of  their 
rejecting  it  upon  themselves.  I never  listened  to  a more  effective  ad- 
dress. We  turned  and  left  them  shouting — “Mohammed  is  the  Pro- 
phet of  God!”  As  we  came  away  a Banya  called  to  me  from  his  shop, 
and  asked  me  “who  Jesus  Christ  was.”  I replied  to  his  question  at 
some  length;  and  as  a crowd  gathered,  we  sat  down  and  discoursed 
to  them  for  a long  time.  Mr.  Warren  told  them  the  story  of  “Jack 
and  the  bean  stalk,”  and  compared  the  stories  of  their  deities,  taken 
from  the  shastres,  to  these  foolish  nursery  rhymes  told  to  us  in  our  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  and  followed  up  by  a powerful  appeal  to  them 
to  discard  Hinduism  and  embrace  Christianity. 

31ay  10th. — Marched  into  Simlah.  This  is  a large  sanatarium  at 
an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet.  It  is  frequented  by  large  numbers 
of  Europeans  in  the  hot  season,  and  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
Landour  and  Massouri  together.  It  is  three  days’  journey  in  the  in- 
terior; Avhereas  Landour  is  not  one-third  that  distance  from  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  It  is  a-  prettier  station  in  some  respects  than  Landour, 
but  I think  the  latter  is  a better  sanatarium.  During  the  rainy  season 
the  water  at  Simlah  is  very  bad,  and  produces  diarrhoea.  The  water 
at  Landour  is  exceedingly  good  the  whole  year  round.  We  stopped 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Janvier,  one  of  the  Lodiana  missionaries,  who 
is  there  on  account  of  Mrs.  Janvier’s  health.  She  is  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption, and  is  gradually  wasting  aAvay.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan- 
vier are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  both  very 
amiable,  and  much  beloved  by  every  one  who  knows  them.  In  1849, 
when  I first  saw  Mrs.  Janvier,  she  was  the  healthiest-like  of  all  the 
ladies  in  the  mission.  Now'  she  is  reduced  to  a mere  shadow.  She 
W'ill  never  see  friends  nor  native  country  more;  yet  she  does  not  re- 
gret having  come  to  India  to  die.  What  matters  it  where  the  body 
may  repose?  India  is  as  near  to  heaven  as  is  America;  and  her  body 
Avill  at  last  arise  in  the  glorious  company  of  missionary  brethren  and 
sisters  Avho  already  sleep,  and  who  shall  yet  follow'  to  the  grave,  in 
this  land  of  missionary  enterprise.  I shall  not  detain  you  by  an  ac- 
count of  all  I saw  and  did  at  Simlah.  Much  against  our  inclination, 
we  w'ere  detained  there  till  the  following  Monday  by  incessant  rain. 
But  w'e  could  mark  in  this  a kind  providence,  as  w'e  had  not  even  a 
heavy  shoAver  during  our  entire  journey  up  to  this  time;  and  a simi- 
lar good  providence  attended  us  during  our  return. 

Monday.,  10th  May. — Marched  from  Simlah,  on  the  road  to  the 
plains,  as  far  as  Haripur,  distant  about  fifteen  miles.  There  was  but 
one  village  of  any  importance  on  this  march,  at  Avhich  we  rested  for 
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some  time.  After  reaching  Haripur,  we  visited  an  old  fort  in  the 
vicinity,  and  met  a number  of  people,  to  whom  we  discoursed  for  a 
considerable  time.  Next  morning  we  marched  up  to  Sab^thu,  and 
spent  the  heat  of  the  day  in  an  empty  house  belonging  to  the  Lodiana 
mission.  This  place  has  been  occupied  many  years  as  a missionary 
station.  There  is  a neat  little  church  close  to  the  bazar.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  person  to  occupy  this  place.  \Ye  visited  the  grave 
of  one  of  our  missionary  ladies — Mrs.  Jamieson — whose  body  re- 
poses on  this  hill  till  the  “grave  shall  give  up  its  dead.”  She  was  a 
lady  of  excellent  missionary  spirit,  and  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  Her  tomb  is  in  the  same  enclosure  with  that  of  an  old  general, 
(Tapp,)  who  esteemed  her  so  much  when  alive  that  he  desired  his 
body  to  be  placed  near  hers  after  his  death.  After  returning  from 
visiting  Mrs.  Jamieson’s  grave,  we  received  letters  communicating  the 
decease  of  Mrs.  Seely,  of  the  Farruckab  mission.  She  was  a young 
lady  from  New  York  State — a devoted  missionary,  and  a most  amia- 
ble wife  and  mother.  She  is  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  mission- 
ary circle.  The  events^  of  the  day  were  calculated  to  solemnize  our 
feelings.  We  paid  a short  visit  to  the  native  bazar,  the  church,  &c., 
and  then  left  this  pretty  little  station.  Sabathu  is  on  a bare  ridge, 
which  forms  a spur  of  a much  loftier  mountain  to  the  east.  Its  ele- 
vation is  4,200  feet.  It  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Gambar,  and 
commands  a good  view  of  Simlah  to  the  north,  and  Kasanli  to  the 
south.  We  tented  on  the  bank  of  a small  stream,  a tributary  of  the 
Gambar,  about  three  miles  from  the  station. 

The  following  morning  we  rode  up  to  Kasanli,  about  five  miles’  dis- 
tance. This,  as  well  as  Sabathu,  is  a military  cantonment.  Its  ele- 
vation is,  at  the  highest  point,  not  over  7,000  feet.  It  is  on  the  outer 
range  of  the  Hlmmaleh,  and  commands  a magnificent  view  of  the 
plains  on  the  one  side,  and  the  stations  of  Sabathu,  Simlah,  and  the 
vast  ranges  of  the  interior  on  the  other.  The  hill  itself  is  well  wooded, 
being  covered  by  a species  of  fir  all  along  the  northern  slope,  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  summit.  After  breakfast  we  paid  a visit  to  the 
“Lawrence  Asylum,”  which  is  situated  on  another  hill  named  Suna- 
war,  to  the  east  of  Kasanli,  and  about  two  miles  distant.  This  is  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  soldiers’  children,  male  and  female. 
It  was  founded  some  six  years  ago  by  donations  and  subscriptions 
from  the  army.  It  bears  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  an  able 
diplomatic  ofiicer  then  in  the  Panjab.  It  was  he,  I believe,  who  pro- 
jected the  scheme;  and  he  still  contributes  very  largely  to  its  funds. 
The  number  of  children  at  present  receiving  instruction  in  this  insti- 
tution is  179,  of  whom  75  are  girls.  The  whole  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England — a gentleman  who  seems  admirably  qualified  for  such  a situa- 
tion. He  showed  us  around  the  several  buildings,  pointed  out  the 
various  arrangements,  and  detailed  at  length  the  mode  of  education. 
We  saw  the  whole  of  the  pupils  assembled  in  the  refectory  at  dinner, 
and  could  not  but  feel  much  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  military 
precision  and  order  established  and  observed  in  all  their  movements. 
The  government  of  the  institution  is  essentially  military,  both  in  the 
male  and  female  departments;  and  seems  well  suited  to  those  who  are 
afterwards  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  become  soldiers’  wives. 
At  Kasanli  I parted  from  Mr.  Warren  with  a heavy  heart.  I had 
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been  so  much  pleased  with  his  society  that  I had  formed  a stronger 
attachment  to  him  than  I was  aware  of,  and  I felt  much  my  separa- 
tion from  him.  He  started  for  the  plains  about  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. My  loss  of  one  companion  was  compensated  by  the  acquisition 
of  another.  Mr.  Orbison  was  w’aiting  our  arrival  at  Kasanli,  and 
he  became  not  a bad  substitute  for  Mr.  Warren  during  the  return 
journey. 

I must  not  prolong  this  by  more  details,  but  hasten  to  a conclusion 
as  fast  as  possible. 

May  — We  started  from  Kasanli  to  return  to  Simlah  by  a dif- 

ferent road  from  that  which  we  came.  Crossing  the  Sunawar  hill  to 
the  east,  we  came  down  upon  the  new  military  road  leading  from  the 
plains  up  to  Chinese  Tartary.  This  road  is  a master-piece  of  engi- 
neering. It  is  now  only  in  progress  of  construction.  It  leads  from 
the  plains  up  through  Simlah,  to  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Himmalehs 
and  beyond,  with  an  ascent  so  slight  as  in  most  places  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  When  finished,  it  is  to  be  18  feet  in  the  clear  in 
width.  It  will  then  be  perfectly  practicable  for  the  conveyance  of 
artillery,  and  will  make  a highway  by  which  China  can  be  entered 
from  the  west.  It  would  in  case  of  war  between  China  and  India,  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  latter  nation.  We  reached  this  grand 
military  road  a few  miles  below  Kasanli,  and  passing  round  the  Hag- 
shai  hill,  stopped  to  breakfast  below  the  cantonment  of  that  station. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Divinity  Hall,  Scottish  Ref.  Pres.  Church,  Glasgow.— The  first  session  of  the 
Divinity  Hall,  under  the  new  system  adopted  by  the  Synod  at  itsextraordinary  meeting 
in  January  last,  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  August,  in  the  new  premises 
adjoining  Professor  Symington’s  church,  in  Glasgow.  We  were  glad  to  observe 
that  the  opening  services  were  attended  by  a considerable  number  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  besides  the  members  of  the  Hall  Committee.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McMillan, 
who  has  lately  been  elected  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  to  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  also  present.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilmour,  Chairman  of  the  Hall  Committee,  opened  the  proceedings  with 
prayer,  and,  in  a short  address,  introduced  the  new  Professors.  Dr.  Symington 
then  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  In 
the  course  of  the  lecture,  he  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  commence  at 
that  part  of  the  system  of  divine  truth  at  which  the  late  Professor  left  off  last 
year,  instead  of  starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  system,  and  thus  conducting  many 
of  the  students  a second  time  over  ground  which  they  had  previously  passed.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  lecture  was  distinguished  by  that  clear  and  forcible  state- 
ment of  divine  truth  for  which  the  Professor  is  so  well  known.  When  Professor 
Symington  had  ended.  Dr.  Goold,  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Churcli 
History,  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture,  in  which  he  described  the  e.vtensive  field 
which  has  been  assigned  him,  and  eloquently  enforced  the  importance  of  giving 
to  it  an  assiduous  cultivation  in  these  times  of  wide-spread  and  subtle  error.  On 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilmour,  a vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to 
the  Session  and  ^Managers  of  the  Great  Hamilton  Street  Congregation,  for  the  very 
spacious  and  elegant  accommodation  which  their  liberality  has  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  Hall.  Thereafter  it  was  closed  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
M‘Millan.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  students  mustered  in 
such  large  numbers  as  they  have  done  this  session.  The  Synod  of  the  sister  church 
in  Ireland  having  established  a Divinity  Hall  there,  the  Irish  students,  who  hitherto 
formed  so  large  a proportion  of  the  attendants  in  our  hall,  are  this  year  wanting. 
Yet  the  hall  opened  with  an  attendance  of  nineteen  regular  students,  of  whom  no 
fewer  than  ten  are  students  of  the  first  year.  The  Divine  Head  of  the  church  is 
holding  out  the  promise  of  a numerous  and  well  educated  band  of  labourers.  We 
trust  that  prayers  will  be  made  in  their  behalf  by  our  whole  church,  that  they  may 
be  a band  of  men  whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched — a band  of  men  baptized 
like  the  apostles  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. — Scottish  Presb. 
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lElJftorfal. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  reinforcement  of  the  Foreign  IMission  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church.  Our  readers  are  aware,  we  presume,  that  for  several  years  this  church 
has  had  a station  at  Damascus,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish  another  at 
Cairo.  To  the  former  city,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  so  full  of  in- 
terest from  the  place  it  occupies  in  Scripture  narrative,  and  presenting  a 
very  attractive  field  for  effort,  three  missionaries  are  now  to  be  sent.  Rev.  IMr. 
Frazier  and  his  wife,  of  Ohio,  and  Miss  Sarah  B.  Dales,  for  a long  time  an  ac- 
tive and  very  useful  member  of  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  this  city,  of  which  her  brother.  Rev.  Dr.  Dales,  is  pastor.  Rev. 
Mr.  M^Cague  and  his  wife  are  designated  to  the  Cairo  station,  a position  of 
great  interest  from  its  extensive  commercial  communications,  bringing  to- 
gether, in  one  locality,  natives  of  the  three  continents,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  The  farewell  meeting  of  these  brethren  was  held  in  the  church  in  13th 
Street,  above  Market,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  September  14th.  The  ex- 
ercises were  conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Dales,  the  Mis- 
sionary brethren,  and  several  ministers  of  the  Associate  Reformed,  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches,  who  were  present,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stuart 
also  making  some  impressive  remarks  in  connexion  with  a letter  of  Miss 
Dales’  to  the  Female  IMissionary  Society,  of  which  she  had  been  president, 
from  which  he  read  some  interesting  extracts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  who  have  received  so  much  encou- 
ragement from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  regard  to  the  India  Mis- 
sion, will  aid  with  their  good  will,  their  contributions  and  their  prayers,  the 
operations  of  tliis  sister  body. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  American  Board  has  at  length  abandoned 
the  temporizing  policy  which  it  has  been  pursuing  in  reference  to  the  Slavery 
Question.  At  the  recent  meeting  in  Hartford,  resolutions  were  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  approving  of  the  course  of  the  Missionaries,  in  refusing  to 
conduct  schools  among  the  Christians,  while  prohibited  by  the  council  of  the 
nation  from  teaching  slaves  or  the  children  of  slaves,  and  asserting  “that  the 
commission  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  which  is  the  warrant  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions, is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  in  all  the  operations,  and  by  all  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Board;  and  that  while  our  Missionaries  among  the  Choctaws 
are  allowed  in  fact  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  persons,  of  whatever  complexion 
or  condition,  as  they  have  opportunity,  and  to  preach  it  in  all  its  applications 
to  human  character  and  duty,  they  are  to  continue  patiently  in  their  work.” 
The  slaveholding  influence  throughout  our  Southern  States,  has  arrayed  itself 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  any  Christian 
church  has  shut  its  eyes  to  a fact  so  obvious.  The  Redeemer’s  command  is, 
“Search  the  Scriptures;”  the  slaveholder’s  law  is,  that  any  person  who  shall 
teach  a slave  to  read  shall  be  punished  with  fines  or  imprisonment.  We  re- 
joice to  know  that  there  are  efforts  made  in  the  South  to  communicate  to  the 
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poor  slave  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  but  those  who  are  engaged 
in  them  will  soon  find,  (as  they  have  found  in  several  cases  already,)  that  it  is 
impossible  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness,  or  to  enjoin  the  divine  law  in 
its  purity,  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  peculiar  institution  of 
slavery.  Every  church  will  be  eompelled  to  take  the  position  which  the  Ke- 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  long  ago  occupied,  and  which  a number  of  other 
organizations,  ecclesiastical  or  benevolent,  have  since  been  obliged  to  assume. 
Two  systems  in  direct  hostility  to  each  other  cannot  go  along  together. 


ASSOCIATE  CHURCH — MISSION  TO  INDIA. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  A.  Gordon  recently  appointed  as  a mis" 
sionary  to  Hindustan,  by  the  Synod  of  the  Associate  Church,  and  wdio  was 
disappointed  in  getting  his  passage  in  the  “Annie  Bucknam,^'  in  which  the 
Rev.  John  Newton  and  party  recently  sailed  from  Boston,  has  succeeded  in 
securing  a passage  direct  from  New  York  to  Calcutta,  in  the  ship  “Sabine,’^ 
which  will  have  sailed  ere  this  reaches  our  readers.  We  wish  our  brethren 
of  this  sister  church  all  success  in  their  noble  undertaking,  and  we  are  sure 
our  missionaries  will  receive  brother  Gordon  and  family  with  open  arms,  and 
render  them  every  assistance  in  commencing  their  labours  among  the  heathen. 


DOMESTIC  MISSION  FUND. 

We  would  again  remind  those  who  have  remittances  to  make  to  this  fund, 
that  the  Treasurer  is  Mr.  Henry  Sterling,  Pittsburgh,  and  not  Geo.  II.  Stuart, 
Philadelphia,  who  is  now  Treasurer  only  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund. 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  INDIA. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  a letter  has  been  received  from  3Ir.  Campbell,  dated, 
Saharanpur,  July  8th,  in  which  he  says:  “Every  thing  in  our  missionary  la- 
bours is  going  on  as  usual.  A Faquir  and  a little  boy  joined  us  lately.  The 
boy  has  been  placed  in  the  Orphan  School,  as  he  has  no  parents.  The  Faquir 
does  appear  to  be  a very  promising  inquirer.  He  has  renounced  Hinduism, 
and  is  daily  studying  the  Scriptures;  he  appears  to  be  very  sincere,  and  I hope 
we  will  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  him.” — From  this  same  letter 
we  deeply  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  has  laboured  so  long  and 
faithfully,  is  preparing  to  return  to  this  country  with  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
resume  his  work.  May  the  Lord  speedily  raise  up  others  to  take  his  place. 

MotUtB  oi  PutlfCcTtions. 

Letters  of  the  Madiai,  and  Visits  to  their  Prisons.  By  the  Misses  Senhouse. 

Presbyterian  Board,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  166,  12mo. 

The  history  of  the  Madiai  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  This 
publication  presents  from  their  own  hands,  in  the  familiar  and  confidential  let- 
ters which  they  wrote  from  the  places  of  their  confinement,  a delineation  of 
their  character  and  sutferings,  which  is  full  of  interest.  While  the  whole 
shows  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  essentially  a persecuting  church,  it  also 
shows  the  faithfulness  of  the  divine  Saviour  in  granting  the  support  which  his 
people  require  in  their  day  of  need.  The  portraits  of  Francesco  and  Rosa, 
with  which  the  volume  is  embellished,  and  the  introduction  by  the  ladies  who 
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have  allowed  their  names  to  appear  in  connexion  with  the  publication,  add 
much  to  its  value. 

The  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  a connected 
series  of  familiar  Discourses,  giving  a concise  view  of  the  historical  argument  for 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  By  Wm.  Neill,  D.  D.  Philadelphia.  1854.  For  sale  by 
William  S.  Youngs  173  Race  Street^  or  at  36  North  Sixth  Street.  Price,  muslin,  40  cts. 
This  work  is  an  offering  of  an  aged  and  highly  esteemed  minister  of  Christ 
to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia,  a society  recently 
organized  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
this  important  class  of  the  community.  To  be  firmly  persuaded  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Bible,  is  a great  safeguard  in  the  time  of  temptation,  and  a great 
support  in  the  performance  of  duty.  ^‘If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what 
can  the  righteous  do?”  We  hope  that  this  candid,  but  comprehensive  and 
clear,  and  cogent  summary  of  the  evidences  of  our  holy  religion  will  be  ex- 
tensively and  carefully  read,  and  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  all,  especially  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  more  particularly  designed. 

The  Captives  of  Abb’s  Valley.  Presbyterian  Board,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  169, 
18mo. 

The  events  occurring  in  the  early  settlement  of  our  country  present  many 
incidents  full  of  the  most  thrilling  interest.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a dis- 
position is  manifested  in  various  quarters  to  preserve  them  from  oblivion.  This 
work  gives  a simple  narrative  of  a Christian  family  in  one  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Blue  Bidge,  in  Virginia.  The  influence  of  early  religious  instruction  is 
happily  illustrated,  and  the  faithfulness  of  that  God  whdse  mercy  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto 
children’s  children.” 

Pictorial  Second  Book,  or  Pleasant  Reading  for  the  Young.  By  Cousin  Mary. 
Presbyterian  Board,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  107,  Small  4to. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profltable  books,  for  the  young,  we  have 
met  with  for  a considerable  time.  It  is  handsomely  adorned  with  wood  en- 
gravings, &c. 

Dorcas,  a Model  Female  Portrait.  Presbyterian  Board,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  108. 
18mo. 

The  name  of  this  ‘^excellent  woman”  is  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance, 
and  this  little  work  will  tend  to  hold  forth  her  holy  example  for  imitation  as 
well  as  admiration.  It  consists  of  two  sketches  of  her  character;  one  by  Ilev. 
F.  A.  Cox,  the  other  by  Bev.  Wm.  Jay.  A few  pages  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume are  occupied  by  an  extract  from  James’  Book  on  Female  Piety.” 
Devotional  Poetry;  or  Hymns  for  the  Closet  and  the  Social  Meeting.  Presby- 
terian Board,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  32.  12mo.,  tract  form. 

This  work  contains  about  150  selections  of  sacred  poetry,  about  30  at  the 
end  being  taken  from  the  old  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  our  brethren  of  the  General  Assembly  appear  to  be  viewing  this  old 
version  with  more  respect,  and  that  they  seem  desirous  to  give  it  a place  in 
their  hymnology.  The  contrast  which  these  divine  compositions  present  with 
those  which  man  has  made  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  former.  We  think 
hardly  any  one  who  compares  the  two  can  fail  to  observe  how  much  the  Psalms 
of  Inspiration  excel  in  elevation  and  strength  of  thought  any  of  man’s  own 
inditing. 

Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  By  a Layman.  Presbyterian  Board, 
Philadelphia. 

A small  tract  of  29  pages.  18mo. 

Presbyterian  Tracts.  Vol.  8.  Presbyterian  Board,  Philadelphia. 

The  tracts  published  by  the  Board,  from  No.  137  to  No.  165,  both  inclu- 
sive, will  be  found  in  this  volume.  They  embrace  a great  variety  of  subjects, 
some  doctrinal,  some  practical,  all  of  them  important  and  interesting. 
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